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HERE was a long silence in that dimly-lighted room, and it was 

not till Maud Christopherson was sitting by her mother’s side, 

and had studied her intently for some minutes, that the faint voice of 
the invalid said a little querulously : 

“ Do you find me very much altered, Maud ?” 

“Yes, mamma—very much.” 

Maud was a plain speaker, and seldom disguised her thoughts. It 
was a bad habit, despite its truthfulness, and had made her some ene- 
mies. The mother, who did not like plain-speaking, flinched a little. 

“T am looking my worst to-night,” she said in explanation. ‘This 
silk dress does not suit me—brown never did, if you remember, Maud 
—and I have suffered a great deal of pain to-day. I daresay that I 
look ten years older to you ?” 

“Not so much as that, perhaps.” 

She had not aged so much as she had lost her brightness of com- 
plexion, and become sallow and sunken-eyed. She was a woman of 
forty, who looked very ill indeed; not a woman prematurely lined and 
gray, but a woman fretting herself away before her time. 

“ And yet you were not quite eighteen when you left the Woodlands 
—when that terrible temper, which would not give way, asserted itself 
and took you from us.” 

“Shall we speak of my stubbornness—my conviction that it was 
better for me to leave you to your husbdnd? Shall we go back to 
the times of a bitter disagreement, mamma? Is it worth while?” 

“No; it is not,” replied Mrs. Lawson; “ and if you are sorry—” 

“Sorry that I wounded your feelings, yes—I wrote and told you 
80, but you returned my letter unopened; though not sorry that I left 
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home. I do not own it,” she cried proudly; “I have not come to own 
it, but to see the mother whom I love, and who has asked to see me.” 

“T did not—” began Mrs. Lawson ; then she paused and wrung her 
fingers, thickly girt with rings, together. 

“You did not?” said Maud quickly. 

“ That is, I did not ask till to-day; for you had no right to leave 
me, and to assert your own independence so completely. You were 
all to me.” 

“Mamma!” and the face that bent over the fretful woman’s was 
full of love and earnestness. 

«And I missed you, Maud; and that is all I will say of the past, 
except,” looking very firm for an instant, “that I thought I would 
rather die than ask one so undutiful to come back.” 

“ And what has made you so ill as this?” asked Maud quickly. 

She was a girl anxious to defend herself, quick to be led into 
argument, and to speak warmly in her own defence; but she repressed 
the impulse that night, and struggled hard with the little self-com- 
mand of which she had to boast. She dashed away almost regretfully 
from that old subject, which had influenced her character, shadowed 
much of her life, and wherein no one could see her in the light in 
which she had set herself. 

“T have been worried, Maud; little things always worry me,” the 
mother replied ; “and giving way in health has fretted me more than 
I would care to own to anyone save you. And then I had no one to 
understand me, no one in whom I could trust.” 

“ Mr. Lawson,” suggested Maud. 

“0, he is very good to me, of course,” she said languidly; “ buta 
husband is not like a daughter, and he has many pursuits which take 
him from home; and then I am wholly alone.” 

* IT see,” said Maud, slowly and thoughtfully. 

“Of course I am happy enough,” Mrs. Lawson continued, though 
she tried hard to keep down a sudden lump which came halfway into 
her throat, and rendered her for an instant speechless. ‘“ I remember 
—that you prophesied I should be very unhappy with Alfred; but 
how wrong you were to say that! See how many times in your life, 
Maud, you have been wrong !” 

‘* Yes,” said Maud absently, “ I have, it seems.” 

‘It is hard to be shattered in this way, and at my early age,” 
Mrs. Lawson said. “I did not feel anything very deeply until I had 
so much time to think. I lie like this, thinking from morning till 
night, for days together, Maud ; and then I get strong again—almost.” 

* You read ?” 

‘I was never fond of reading. I do not remember getting through 
a book in my life,” replied the mother wearily. “I lived for society 
when I was one of its ornaments. I say it without vanity, I hope, but 
I was one of its ornaments, and not a long while ago either.” 
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Mrs. Lawson sighed, and the child by her first marriage sighed 
also, but not for the same reason. 

“ You're not unlike me in some respects,” said Mrs. Lawson, look- 
ing at her daughter with great interest again, “‘ but your eyes are gray, 
and mine are blue. You are rather pretty, but at your age I was very 
beautiful. Why should I not be proud of that now? It is the truth, 
Maud.” 

“ How long have you been ill ?” 

“Four or five months. Is that not cruel ?” 

“ Cruel of whom—of God ?” 

The mother shut her eyes and shivered. After a while the jewelled 
hands went up to her head, and she said half peevishly : 

“T do not mean that; but you were always quick and sharp and 
disagreeable with those ideas, which I believe began with that dreadful 
Brayling Sunday-school teaching. I do not know who gave you first 
those serious notions, Maud, but they did not improve you, and they 
made you—what shall I say ?” 

“ What I am,” answered Maud; “and that is not very serious, after 
all. Sometimes I have a sense of duty, as he calls it—duty was always 
his favourite word—and he has mentioned it more than once or twice 
to-day.” 

“You hate him still,” said Mrs. Lawson. “I know the old ring 
of the voice, the old scornful looks, too well.” 

“T do not respect him yet,” said Maud between her compressed 
lips, “ but I will not say I hate him, mamma. I did try, with all my 
heart and soul, to respect him once, at your bidding. Did you not 
even make me take his name?” 

“ And you failed to like him ?” 

“How the past clings to you and me!” said Maud impatiently ; 
“and I said to-night that I would not breathe a word concerning it, 
but that this should be a peaceful meeting. Let it be so—let it live 
for ever as a tender memory between us two, cancelling all that went 
before it.” 

“If it could,” said the mother—“ 0, if it could! Maud, I thought 
that I should never live to say the words, ‘Come back to me;’ but I 
ask now, forgetting everything that set you and me apart. I should 
be happier with you; I should look to you for strength—for our old 
family strength of mind and purpose—now that I have given way. 
Come back to me.” 

Maud put her arms round her mother’s neck again, and kissed her 
many times before replying. When she answered her, her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“No, not back to you, until I can render you content with me, 
which is not yet, may not be ever. But,” she added quickly, as this 
strange mother appeared to shrink from her, “I will not hide from 
you again, but be ready to steal to your side should trouble or afflic- 
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tion press too closely. Standing a little way apart, in that fair ‘ dis- 
tance which lends enchantment to the view’,”—she could not repress this 
satire even in her grief and affection,—* I shall be more the daughter; 
and in the distance I shall be always at your command, until the 
time comes—which it may, which I think now it will—when you and I 
are together thus for good.” 

She must have been of a loving and affectionate nature, and have 
borne much before she left home; for the arms stole round the 
mother’s neck again, and only dropped away when the embrace was 
not returned. 

*‘ Ah, you will have your own way, Maud,” said the mother; “and 
O, the strange way that it is! I am very tired; I am not used to 
excitement. Shall we say good-night now ?” 

“ Yes, I think so,” said Maud, rising. 

She had changed colour for an instant, as though the “old terrible 
temper” with which everyone reproached her was about to assert itself 
once more; but if so, her self-restraint was marvellous that night. She 
stooped over her, and bade God bless her in a troubled voice. 

‘“‘ What a time ago since you said that!” murmured Mrs. Lawson. 

“No; it was only last night.” 

Maud was at the door, when Mrs. Lawson said feebly, 

** When shall I see you again ?” 

“ Before I leave Hastings. I am sketching out a new life for my- 
self with a new friend, who I think loves me a little; and when the 
colours are filled-in, I will come to you.” 

“ Engaged?” asked the mother eagerly. 

“Ono; that will never be again,” was the quick reply. ‘ This is 
a girl friend—a child, whom I can train to something, I am sure.” 

“ This is another folly, Maud, I know already.” 

‘If it be a folly, I will come back when it ends.” 

She went away with another “ good-night,” and no one met her on 
the stairs, or between that room and the road, which ran on by the 
side of the sea. She closed the door upon herself, and was grateful to 
Mr. Lawson for keeping his word to her; less grateful than she might 
have been had she seen him step quickly from an anteroom, which 
opened into the drawing-room she had just quitted, and shake his fist 
in the face of the woman lying there, and who looked at him steadily 
for all his threatening attitude. 

“You did not say enough—you did not play your part well, I tell 
you.” 

“JT did not play any part,” she answered. 

“You did not beg her to come, as you should have done. Your 
accursed pride, which she inherits from you, I suppose, rose up at every 
turn and spoiled all.” 

“I did my best. ‘Don’t shout at me, Lawson; I am not quite— 
strong—enough to bear it.” 
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Then Mrs. Lawson, who had married this man for love, fainted 
away; and whilst she lay there like a dead woman the daughter went 
on her way fall of thought, and yet with a heart that was lighter than 
she had known it for years. One trouble had been softened, perhaps 
removed ; and of the shadow of another that was to fall upon her from 
that night she was not yet aware. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISS CHRISTOPHERSON’S ESCORT. 


A FINE small rain was descending when Maud Christopherson 
stepped from her mother’s lodgings into the street. She hesitated for 
an instant, as if to return, and then after one glance at the dark sky, 
she set forth upon her homeward walk. To return would be to meet 
Mr. Lawson, possibly to have his escort home under a silk umbrella, 
to listen to his orations, to be annoyed by his pomposity or by his 
grave protestations that everything in his life had been done for the 
best, however it might have influenced her career for much that was 
worse. She had told her mother that she did not hate the man, but she 
shuddered when she thought of him. She was a woman who believed 
that she had seen farther into his character than most people had—who 
guessed what kind of man Alfred Lawson was, even when the mother 
was foolish enough to believe that he had loved her for herself. The 
mother understood Alfred Lawson’s character by this time ; and it was 
not a happy knowledge, though she had not complained to the prodigal 
daughter who had found her way to her side. 

Maud was satisfied with the result of her visit; she had proved 
that it was not want of love for the mother that had kept her away ; 
and the mother had turned to her, and had shown more affection to- 
wards her than she had ever evinced since the man in the scarlet hunt- 
ing-coat had died in the great drawing-room at the Woodlands. And 
the daughter had asserted her independence, thought Maud, without 
turning the mother away from her; the position was clearly estab- 
lished, and each would know the other better from that night. Her 
mother had never done her justice, Maud was assured; she had 
taken the colouring of her character from her husband; and Maud 
had resented the interference and rebelled against them both. She 
had been sure that there was no love for her in the house of her dead 
father; that everybody had been jealous of her command of riches 
at an early age, and had done their best to foil her in their pos- 
session, to get power over them and her, to crush her spirit and sub- 
due her will. And she had resented this, and left them at last after a 
bitter quarrel. She had sorrowed at the parting more than the mother 
had done, she was certain, and she was glad to be friends with this 
strange mother again. She had often wondered how Mrs. Lawson had 
got on in the world without her; who had been the slave to many 
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whims and little vanities to which she had closed her eyes ?—who had 
seen the mother at her worst, and been silent as to her failings after she 
had gone? Ah, perhaps some one better-tempered than herself, if less 
discreet, and with whom Mrs. Lawson had agreed very well! No one 
had ever agreed with her, and Maud was assured, morbidly assured, that 
no one ever would. As she became known to those who had at first 
appeared to like her, so she became feared a little and disliked a great 
deal ; for she was hasty and betrayed herself. She was slow to praise 
anyone and quick to blame, and altogether objectionable. Perhaps 
she should grow out of it; she only wanted someone to understand 
her as she fancied she had a right to be understood ; someone to love 
her for herself, and not for the money which her father had left her. 
Then Jenny Spanswick had evinced a sudden and warm affection, as 
though the child had seen farther into her heart than all the grown-up 
people by whom she had been surrounded ; and that had set her think- 
ing deeply. And an old woman had spoken of a grandson who had 
watched her with a long and patient interest from his seat in church, 
and had liked her for her looks ; and that was a pleasant reminiscence 
also, though the boy had been reading novels too early, and had deserved 
flogging for his undevotional exercises and his shocking precocity. 

Maud Christopherson thought of all these things as she went to- 
wards home in the soft falling rain—thought of everything charitably, 
and wondered why they all came uppermost and were born of the 
meeting with the mother. Everything appeared to be brightening 
around her, and she who had been a cheerful girl under difficulties, and 
had been determined all her life to keep her disappointments to her- 
self, now found herself cheerful in earnest. The mother would soon 
be well again, and she would see the daughter very frequently. 

“T am afraid, Miss Christopherson, that you will get wet,” said a 
voice close to her ear; and the instant afterwards an umbrella was 
raised politely over her head, and she found Mr. Marmaduke Spans- 
wick walking on by her side. On any other occasion she would have 
resented this gentleman’s obtrusiveness, and forgotten that he was 
Jenny’s first-cousin; but she was in good spirits to-night, and the 
motive for keeping everybody at arm’s length was apparent no longer. 

“Thank you, Mr. Spanswick,” she replied ; “I did not look for 
rain, and so went to my mother’s house unprovided for the contin- 
gency.” 

“‘ May I have the pleasure—the inexpressible pleasure—of shielding 
you from the elements as far as Warrior-square ?” he asked, with one of 
his best bows. 

Miss Christopherson smiled at his politeness, and remembered the 
bland face which had bowed towards her so oppressively. through his 
little trap in Junction-street. 

“Thank you,” she said again. 

She could not gracefully decline his escort; and as there was @ 
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something amusing in Mr. Spanswick’s attention, a something incon- 
sistent and provoking in his presence at Hastings, and as there were, 
she remembered suddenly, two or three questions which she would like 
to put to him, she consented to the infliction of his company. Yes, 
she must have been in one of her best tempers that night to take the 
arm which he suddenly offered to her in an angular fashion. 

“Been to your mother’s, eh, Miss Christopherson ?” he said in so 
very careless a manner that Maude looked up at him on the instant. 
“Ah, there’s nothing like being dootiful, is there? I didn’t know 
your mother lived in Hastings—you never told me that.” 

“No, I never told you that,” said Maud dryly. 

“ Hadn’t time, p’raps,” he said; “but when we get better friends, 
praps you will. And about that young Lord Evesby too; it’s funny 
you should know him.” 

“Tt is funny,” replied Maud ; “I have often laughed at it myself.” 

““T hope you’re too sensible a girl—upon my soul, I’m sure you 
are—to have your head turned by a lord, Miss Christopherson ; and he’s 
no great shakes for a lord, you know. Lots of bills out after him, and 
you can buy-up his paper cheap enough. He’s a good fellow in his 
way, they say, but always on the wrong side and always wanted.” 

Maud became very stern for an instant, and the contraction over the 
eyes to which uncle William had objected was suddenly visible in 
full force, and would have surprised Marmaduke had he been studying 
her countenance just then. But he was looking straight ahead of him; 
and Maud, at first indignant at his advice and familiarity, was quick 
to seize the absurdity of the position, and to allow one of her rare mu- 
sical laughs to escape her. When Marmaduke looked down at her, he 
thought that he had never seen such a pretty and amiable face in his 
life. 

“Tt’s hard to laugh at him, us two,” he said; “but he is a poor 
fellow. I'd lay a good wager that with my Emporium in Junction- 
street, and with what I’ve saved besides, I’m half-a-dozen times a 
better man.” 

“Very likely. I do-not suppose Lord Evesby has put much money 
by.” 

**He’s put a blessed lot of other people’s money by,” said Marma- 
duke energetically. ‘By altogether, I mean. You know what I mean,” 
he added with a little jerk of his arm on which her hand was placed ; “ for 
you are as sharp as most girls. That’s why I liked you at first, Miss 
Christopherson. I saw how sharp you were.” 

“Possibly, I am not quite a fool,’’ Maud answered. 

“Do you remember asking me what ‘8. G.’ meant at Spitalfields ? 
I thought that was sharp, you know ;” and Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick 
suddenly roared with laughter and frightened a wet policeman, whom 
he was passing, into the roadway, “ deuced sharp.” 

“ How do you like Hastings, Mr. Spanswick?” asked Maud. 
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“ Tt’s a nice place—a stylish place in its way, but wants life. Not 
but what I could get on very comfortably here with people to my 
fancy ;” and he looked at Miss Christopherson and almost sighed. 

“OQ yes, and with people to whom you would be a fancy too,” said 
Maud ; “but then appreciative people are scarce.” 

‘“* By Jove, they are indeed! I’ve only met—” 

‘What does your father think of Hastings ?” 

“Eh? Who ?” said Marmaduke. 

‘Your father. You have a father, I believe ?” 

“© yes, I’ve got a father,” replied Marmaduke, gazing ahead of 
him in an unconcerned way, but somewhat damaging the effect by 
trying to take in his fair charge with the corners of his eyes. 

* And how does he like Hastings ?” 

Marmaduke did not answer immediately. Miss Christopherson 
was about to repeat the question for the third time, when he shouted 
with laughter again : 

“Didn’t I say just now that you were a sharp one? I like a 
sharp young woman ; if there’s anything in all the world calculated to 
arouse my admiration, it’s a woman with her wits about her,” he cried; 
“there’s heaps of silly, pretty, vacant, woolly-headed girls in every 
street, but I admire one of your shrewdness. It’s a novelty—it’s re- 
freshing.” 

“T wish that you would not flatter me so much, Mr. Spanswick ; it 
is very embarrassing.” 

“TI don’t flatter. If I speak—” 

** And he likes Hastings—the air agrees with him ?” 

“© yes; he heard from Jenny, and came down at once. He’s 
awfully fond of Jenny. I call her his craze, myself; and I gave him a 
few days’ holiday, and here he is sure enough. How did you know he 
was here ?” 

“T saw you and him together last night, at the corner of the 
square.” 

“Did you, though? The dev— how very singular! Yes, I was 
showing him where Jenny lodged with you. I hope he may be 
allowed to see her ?” 

“Yes, he may come,” said Maud Christopherson. ‘ And how did 
you discover my address so quickly, Mr. Spanswick? The Visitors’ List 
was not published till this morning.” 

‘Well, I was anxious to pay my respects; and I came down to St. 
Leonards, and made a few inquiries of the railway guards and the fly- 
men. I did not like to lose sight of you, you see.” 

He jerked his right arm again, and again Miss Christopherson 
frowned at the familiarity. 

“Where is William Spanswick now ?” asked she. 

“ Asleep, I should say. I don’t.know for certain; he is not lodg- 
ing with me.” 
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“He is not at my house, I hope?” said Maud. “I have given no 
consent yet; and if he desires to see Jenny, he must ask my permission 
in the first place.” 

“Ofcourse. That’s right; that’s the rules of propriety.” 

They had reached the corner of Warrior-square, and Maud drew her 
hand from the arm of her escort. 

“Not a-going yet? I must insist on seeing you to the door—I 
really must now,” said Marmaduke Spanswick. 

“Thank you, but I think the rain has ceased.” 

“Tt’s coming down as ’ard as ever,” replied Mr. Spanswick. 

“T will wish you good-night,” said Maud, turning from him. 

“One moment, Miss Christopherson,” Marmaduke said hastily. 
“This has been a happy walk, and a happy opportunity to speak to you; 
but I haven’t made the most of it. I’ve something to say to you about 
Jenny and the old man—something particular—and I may as well out 
with it.” 

“ What have you to say ?” replied Maud, stopping at this appeal. 

* Would you mind walking on a bit?” he asked persuasively. 

“Very much. What is it, Mr. Spanswick ?” 

He did not like her looks quite so well as he had done in the course 
of the evening, but he faced them with his charming frankness. 

“The old man and I have been talking about Jenny a great deal; 
she’s fourteen, and quite a big girl for school, in fact; and, as I’m in a 
position to give her a situation in the Emporium, it’s been thought a 
good time to write to the Asylum, offering to take our relation off the 
hands of the authorities.” 

“Indeed! Has the letter been sent ?” 

“Yes, I think it has.” 

“The Council would object to Jane being placed in a shop in 
Spitalfields. The orphans are provided with situations in private es- 
tablishments. At times they are assisted to emigrate. And as a rule 
—and a wise rule—they are not allowed to enter any service until 
they have reached the age of sixteen years.” 

* But as a relation, with a good business—” 

“T should protest against it,” said Maud. 

“T don’t see that anybody has a right to keep her against her in- 
clination,” said Marmaduke; “the Asylum ain’t a prison, and you can’t 
help a girl having a will of her own.” 

“Does she wish to leave the institution ?” 

* Yes, she does.” 

“Tt is not true!” said Maud, stamping one little foot upon the 
pavement; “how dare you tell me a falsehood with this unblushing 
effrontery ?” 

“Upon my word—upon my word and honour, Miss Christopherson, 
that’s hard upon a fellow,” said Marmaduke. “I’d not deceive you; 
I'd do anything in the world to help you. If you ever want a friend, 
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you’ve only to come to the Spitalfields Emporium, and ask for its pro- 
prietor ; and when Jenny’s with us, I hope you will come, and make 
a friend of her, and me, and all of us.’ 

“T make no friends.” 

“T hope you do not look upon us as enemies,” said Marmaduke 
slowly, “or think of doing us any harm ?” 

** What harm can I do you?” 

“Nothing; I am speaking, as I may say, figuratively. But a doubt 
of honest people does harm, in its way. And if you have a doubt, miss, 
I’d rather that you spoke it out downright, and let me or him answer 
it to your face. I’m frank and open.” 

“TJ will tell your father my doubts the first time that I meet him,” 
said Maud; “I am waiting for him now.” 

“ But-~” 

“Do not follow me; I will not have it. You forget your place!” 
cried Maud, now fairly roused. 

** But—” he began again. 

“Go back! I suspect you; I suspect her father—the man who 
calls himself er uncle.” 

“ By George, I thought you did!” he cried; “but it can be explained 
—and what cannot be explained can be squared. You are a woman 
of the world; sharp as a needle, I see that,” he added, with his admir- 
ation undisguised, and as “frank and open” as his character; “and 
we can talk of terms, you and I together, like sensible people. Don’t 
go just yet; one moment longer. You're a governess with a wretched 
salary, and I can offer you a situation worth double the money. There, 
T’ll turn out old Kayley for you; he’s not fit for work now, and you'll 
be an ornament to the Emporium. Don’t do nothing in a hurry, there’s 
a dear good girl; it won’t be the worse for you,” he went on with in- 
creasing excitement, and flourishing his umbrella wildly above his head; 
“and you may be mistaken, for I only say, give us time. You won't 
be thought any the better of at the institution for making a fuss 
about nothing—or next to nothing—as you will do. They may put 
you in flash lodgings, and allow you money for carriages and pairs 
for her; but it’s a corporation, and comes out of the expenses. I can 
do better than that. Give the place up, and have fifty pounds a-year 
as bookkeeper at my crib. There, will you now? say done!” 

He held his hand towards her, and Maud Chistopherson saw by the 
light of the gas-lamps that he had turned very pale. She did not com- 
prehend in what way her discovery affected him in any degree, and was 
surprised at his vehemence, and at his clumsy efforts at negotiation ; 
but it did not concern her, save that his manner annoyed her very 
much. She turned upon him finally. 

“Mr. Spanswick, you are a miserable wretch!” she said. 

She walked hastily from him towards the house, and he shut-up 
his umbrella, crossed the road, and sat himself down on the wet bench 
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facing the sea, which leaped towards him, and roared at his discom- 
fiture. 

“Good Lord, it’s all up!” he said. 

He put his hands before his face, and tried to think of what would 
happen to him and the Emporium if all were known—if everything 
came to the front to dismay him, as he was sure it would do. He 
screwed himself half round upon the bench, and looked towards the 
house in the square long and anxiously. 

“T’ll wait for the old fool, and hear what’s the end of it all. I 
could have married that woman—and she’s the very devil, I’m sure.” 

A sudden paroxysm of sneezing reminded him of his indiscretion ; 
and, like a man careful of his health, he raised his umbrella over his 
head, and got up from his damp seat. But he wandered to and fro 
restlessly along the Parade, keeping always in sight the house wherein 
Maud Christopherson held watch and ward over Jenny Spanswick. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FATHER AT BAY. 


THE governess of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum—we may still 
designate her thus, as her letter of resignation had not been forwarded 
to the Council—went home in a disturbed state of mind. A little had 
always affected her; and here had arisen upon her journey home a 
great deal to unsettle her. One of the two men who had watched her 
house last night had indirectly attempted to bribe her into silence, 
had told her that it was Jenny Spanswick’s wish to leave the institu- 
tion, and enter service at a tally-shop in Spitalfields. And the other 
man, she felt assured, was in her house arranging this matter with 
Jane, and taking her not for an instant into consideration—save into 
that consideration which could dupe her most completely. 

“Has anyone called during my absence?” she asked of the servant 
who admitted her. 

“Yes ; the old gent who has asked for you two or three times to- 
day, my lady.” 

Mary dropped a deep curtsey; she had heard the story of the hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. 

“Mr. Spanswick ?” 

“Tt was some sich outlandish name,” said Mary ; “he said that he 
had your permission to see her, and—” 

“How long has he been here ?” 

“He came the very instant after you had gone, my lady.” 

“Don’t call me ‘my lady,’ girl; you should know better.” 

After this reproof, which cut Mary to the quick, Miss Christopher- 
son went upstairs, and entered the drawing-room. 

They were sitting on the couch where Jenny had slept the preced- 
ing night, talking very earnestly together. The girl had been crying; 
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for her eyes were red with weeping, and there was altogether on the 
face an expression of suffering and of anguish that Maud Christopherson 
was not sorry to see. For here, at least, had been a struggle not to 
deceive her—a battle, possibly, between the old love for the father and 
the new love for her. 

William Spanswick rose to his feet at the first glimpse of the new- 
comer, and bowed obsequiously towards her. He had been unprepared 
for her appearance. She had seen that in his first start of surprise ; 
but he had quickly recovered himself, and was completely on his guard, 
He hastened to explain his presence before any questions were put to 
him ; for the old look, which he did not like — which had set him 
against her from the first moment of his acquaintance with her—was 
very manifest that night. 

**T hope you will not take it ill that I have called in your absence, 
Miss Christopherson,” he said apologetically. ‘I have been unfortu- 
tunate enough to miss you to-day several times; and hearing that 
Jenny had reached home, I could not resist the opportunity of seeing 
her. You are surprised to find me in Hastings.” 

“Not at all. It is very natural.” 

“Of course, I do not intend to be ever intruding here,” he said. “I 
have no right; my position,” shrugging his shoulders, “ will not allow 
of it even, until after dark. But with the remembrance of much past 
kindness to me and her, I will ask your permission to see her now and 
then.” 

Miss Christopherson listened very patiently, taking off her bonnet 
and cloak meanwhile, and looking at him as at a curious specimen of 
humanity that had crossed her path and perplexed her. She sat down 
as he concluded, and the gesture of her hand implied a wish that Wil- 
liam Spanswick should be seated also. When he had resumed his place 
by Jenny’s side, she said very firmly, 

“I refuse that permission.” 

“Refuse! Miss Christopherson, you refuse me that ?” 

“Yes, for the present ; perhaps for ever, or until you understand me 
more clearly. I had hoped to have been spared this interview until a 
later date, for I am weary to-night; but you have stolen in here against 
my knowledge, and your spy outside was not quick enough to put you 
on your guard.” 

** My spy !” he repeated. 

“OQ Miss Maud—” began Jenny, when the governess stopped her 
on the instant. 

“Silence, Jenny; do not interrupt me. Let us three comprehend 
our true positions this evening, as we have met together, and agree, 
if we can, to the future. You,” pointing to William Spanswick, “are 
Jenny’s father ?” 

“J, I--” he began, when she half rose in her chair, and leaned 
across the table towards him. 
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‘‘ Deny it, and I shall utterly despise you.” 

He gave in. His hands fell to his side; he bowed his head sub- 
missively, and said not another word for a while. 

“‘ Jenny’s ravings were born of truth, and not of fever,” said she ; 
“and I thought so from the first. Man, what made you act in this 
dishonourable fashion ?” 

“Stern necessity !” he answered, without looking up. 

“ There was no necessity for so complete a lie. You had better have 
starved with Jenny, than have testified to so much that was false.” 

“T was starving, and that mattered little ; but she was starving, and 
that mattered a great deal. I had been ruined by trusting in men who 
I had thought were as honest as myself. I had been dragged down by 
sharpers whom society respects still. I had lost all but this child. If 
she had gone to the workhouse, she would have gone perhaps to her 
ruin, for there is no care, no love, no sympathy in that place; and 
when my brother died in Paris I thought of Jenny, and how easy it 
was to set down his death as my own, and get her into this asylum 
as the orphan child of an old subscriber. A grave fault, Miss Christo- 
pherson, but it has been my ambition to repair it.” 

“ Repair it now.” 

“ Ah, that is not possible.” 

“It is. I believe it is, if you will follow my advice, and trust not 
to that low mind outside, by which you have been ruled. William 
Spanswick, I hope—I think—that there is some good left in you.” 

“T hope there is. I don’t know,” he said helplessly. 

He looked towards Jenny, who had buried her face in the couch ; 
he looked after a while at this terrible woman, his accuser. 

“What is your plan of action ?” she asked. 

“My—my plan,” he repeated in his old way, but as a method of 
gaining time to respond to her questions, “is to wait, if you will be 
merciful, and give me a chance, and keep my secret. No one will guess 
it; but the first suspicion, setting the faintest inquiry in motion, will 
condemn me. You are too young to be pitiless—you are a woman 
—you will not break this child’s heart with my disgrace and punish- 
ment.” 

“You think only of the child ?” 

“Only of her, so help me, Heaven !” he cried earnestly. 

“You are content with any sacrifice which affects you and spares 
her ?” 

“Tal 

“Go to the Council, then; face the members of the committee at 
the next board-meeting, confess the truth, and throw yourself upon 
their mercy.” 

He drew a long breath and sat back against the wall with a new 
horror in his looks. 

“Tt will be madness,” he faltered forth. 
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“Tt will be justice. Ifyou be repentant of this sin, it will exone- 
rate you in the sight of God and man.” 

‘“‘ And put me in a prison for two years,” he added bitterly. 

“They will hear of you as an old subscriber. I have influence. [ 
hope to intercede for you—to raise money to reimburse the committee 
for the expense to which they have been put by Jane’s education and 
board. I will do all that I can.” 

“You are a governess,” he said. 

‘J will be your daughter’s friend. Leave her tome. A sister of 
my own should not have a greater care or a deeper love.” 

“You would teach her to forget me, or to think what a disgrace I 
was to her,” he murmured. 

‘You shift your ground—the truth appals you.” 

‘Yes, Miss Christopherson,’ he said gloomily, “the truth appals 
me.” 

“Then you are a coward.” 

“I was a coward years ago. I lost all faith in the world, as in 
men’s professions,” said William Spanswick furiously. ‘And now to 
a committee—my God, to a committee !—you would have me trust my 
safety. I have only this girl to love—only this child to regard me 
with any semblance of affection—and you would deprive me of her.” 

“‘T ask you not to fear the truth or me. I ask your confidence.” 

“Q, you are a good woman,” he said, with a strange bitterness in 
his earnestness. “I own it—I see it ; but I see also how your exalted 
idea of what is right would sink me for ever. It cannot be done.” He 
shook his head emphatically. 

‘You will not trust me, then ?” said Miss Christopherson. 

‘J will trust you with all my heart,” he said ; ‘but I cannot fol- 
low your advice.” 

“Then there is only the alternative of my telling the truth in your 
place,” said Maud firmly. 

“You will do this—you will abuse my confidence ?” 

“You have put no confidence in me,” replied the governess ; “and 
the child must not stand longer in the place of some poor orphan girl, 
looking in vain for shelter from the world. I will not have that.” 

“TI will withdraw her. Let me take her away at once,” he said 
eagerly ; “we will be heard of no more.” 

“ And with you—a man who has committed a crime and affects to 
repent of it—a man whose whole life has been a deceit—what becomes 
of her? Would you drag her down to your level, and render all the 
teaching that she has had completely valueless? No; I am her guar- 
dian until she is old enough to choose for herself and to see what is 
right and just. You must not take her away.” 

“Jenny,” he said, wringing his hands, “speak to her! She will 
have no mercy upon me.” 

“ Not a word, Jenny !” cried Maud. 
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She rose and stood before William Spanswick, and laid her hand 
gently upon his shoulder. 

“Have more faith, man. I am not a poor woman. I say again, 
that I will do all that I can for your daughter and yourself.” 

“Let me go away with her, for Heaven’s sake !”- he wailed forth. 

“T am a paid servant of the institution, and your daughter is in my 
charge,” said Maud. 

There was a long silence; the timepiece on the mantelshelf sud- 
denly seemed to tick with noisy vehemence, and the sullen roar of the 
sea to set in with greater distinctness. Time and tide were not wait- 
ing for this man’s decision, ‘though their voices asserted themselves 
clearly against the night’s stillness, and reminded him of the misery of 
his position and the inflexibility of this avenging Fate. He looked up 
at last with his face of a ghastly greenish hue, and with great beads of 
perspiration dotting his forehead and hanging from his shaggy eye- 
brows. 

“T accept the responsibility, Miss Christopherson.” 

“That is well; I am glad.” 

She held both her hands towards him, and he placed his own within 
them as he rose with downcast miserable looks. 

“T do not believe in mercy—lI scarcely hope to find justice,” he 
said. 

“Don’t give way! Courage !” 

He released her hands, turned to Jenny again, and kissed her. 
Then he passed from the room without another word, and went slowly 
down the carpeted stairs and into the square, where the rain was 
falling. 

He was only fifty years of age; but he looked seventy as he went 
on with a tottering step and head bent very low. He would have 
gone direct to his lodgings, forgetful of Marmaduke waiting outside 
for him, had not that worthy individual come suddenly behind him, and 
shaken him like a dog. 

“Don’t do that !” cried Spanswick senior, turning round with blazing 
eyes, “or, in an unlucky moment like this, it is possible that I shall 
kill you.” 

‘*What’s the matter? Where’s your senses? Where’s your cool- 
ness, that you talk so much about at times? You a philosopher— 
humbug !” 

“Right, Marmaduke. It is as well to be reproved at times—I stand 
corrected,” he said, suddenly becoming cool, and grave, and rigid; “ it 
is necessary to have our wits about us to escape penal servitude.” 

“She knows all ?” 

“She knows enough, and she will tell all that she knows.” 

“Then I shut up the Emporium to-morrow.” 

“She wishes me to confess all to the committee at the Asylum, and 
trust to her entirely.” 
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“Yes; that’s very likely.” 

“Then she will take care of Jenny until she is a woman ; and if 
Jenny is provided for, what are you to me, or what am I to any- 
one ?”” 

‘“‘ Dashed if I know what you are talking about now !” 

“T might get off the Asylum business—I was a subscriber once, 
and sent them fifty pounds; and she pretends to have interest enough 
to exert on my behalf. But that insurance on the life of that unfor- 
tunate cur, your uncle, eh? Would the Committee of Insurance take 
the money back as restitution ?” 

“T ain’t going to try them—I wouldn’t chance it, if I had the 
money.” 

“ Jenny might be a lady. That marble-hearted woman said to- 
night that she was rich, and would provide for her; and that I should 
only drag the girl to my level if I took her from her. Why, it’s all 
true enough, but I don’t like the woman—I can’t trust her. Fancy 
coming out of gaol, and finding Jenny a second copy of her—cold, re- 
pellent, horribly pious, damnably uncharitable !” 

“T would not trust her for half a minute. She’s a spinks.” 

“A stony spinks—right, my classical tally-man!” said William 
Spanswick ; “and so that deterred me, for one thing; and the other 
was,—‘* honour among thieves.’ ” 

“ Ah, it’s a noble maxim,” cried Marmaduke enthusiastically; “and 
Jenny, she—” 

“Tt’s all settled. We shall be there to-morrow.” 

He pointed to the black sky, and the black tossing sea beneath it; 
and Marmaduke said : 

“ Where’s that—France ?” 

“That’s the darkness into which two people who love each other 
will disappear for ever. That’s the responsibility which I accept and 
dread. But so much the better for us all—eh, Marmaduke?” 

“Yes; so much the better.” 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
AFRAID OF HER, 


JENNY SPANSWICK still sat on the couch with her arms spread 
over the scrolled head-work, and her face hidden from her friend. 
When she felt Maud’s hand upon her head, resting there lightly and 
tenderly, she shivered—that was all. 

“What, Jenny,”’ said a soft voice in her ears, “‘ have I to ask you 
to take courage also?” 

“No, no,” she murmured ; “ you don’t know how brave I am.” 

“Do you blame me for all that I have said? Have I been too hard 
and too exacting with him? Could I have said less to teach him what 
was right and honest ?” 
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“No,” the girl replied. 

“Perhaps I did not say it in the kindest way—mine is always a 
hard way—but I said it in the best way that I could, in order to touch 
a heart not naturally a bad one.” 

“0, thank you very much for thinking so; for his has been a good 
heart, and his only hope of happiness lies in poor me.” 

“We will make ‘poor me’ worthy of the new heart born with his 
repentance. I think that they will let him off—I am almost sure 
they will.” 

Jenny moaned again. 

“T did not tell him, Jenny—and this is a secret between you and 
me—but I will write to-night to the Asylum people, relate to them a 
long story, ask as a favour, which I have a right to ask, for mercy 
towards this mistaken man; confess that, in my sympathy for orphans 
of all degrees and kinds, I have been in the Asylum under false pre- 
tences too; and ask them to let me pay the money which they have lost 
by you. And afterwards—guess !” 

“‘Guess—what ?” said Jenny, looking up. 

“Guess what is to become of you?” 

“ Ah, Heaven help me, I don’t know.” 

“ And yet I foreshadowed to your father, child, that I was rich, and 
would protect you—very rich, Jenny.” 

Jenny’s miserable face did not brighten at the intelligence. Her 
conception of what was very rich was limited perhaps, or there was no 
power in Maud’s picture-drawing to make her heart beat hopefully. 
She continued to look askance at her with the same dull apathetic 
indifference. 

“T thought all this out in the afternoon, when we were coming 
home from that long drive which over-tired you, and from which you 
will not recover till to-morrow.” 

“Q, to-morrow !” cried Jenny, her face changing suddenly and be- 
coming full of pain, before it was hidden away from Maud Christopher- 
son’s gray eyes. 

“They will not hurt him, Jenny,” she said, putting her back, as 
though she were hushing off a refractory child to sleep; “I shall be a 
very Amazon in his defence; although I have not told him all, to make 
his sacrifice too easy for him. And now—are you listening ?” 

“Yes, Miss Maud,” was the hoarse reply. 

“He will be found—it is possible—some situation, clerkship, office- 
keeper—until you are a woman and can share his home. You will be 
with me until that womanhood is reached, and I will be your sister, 
and, with God’s help, your true friend; for, Jenny, I have taken to you. 
When your heart turned to me in your illness, mine was a dry and stony 
place in which no love had existence; I wanted someone to believe in 
me, to trust in me; and seeing not in all the world one face that would 
bnighten at the sight of mine, knowing what ememies my bad temper 
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had created, and what false friends my money would place round me, I 
had grown sour and cold and sceptical. Perhaps I was vain enough 
to think that I was very good, and that it was unjust. that people 
should think me very bad; who knows? And when you took to me” 
—here her hand, which had risen and fallen on the girl’s shoulder, 
rested there in all affection—‘“and I was sure that it was not a fancy 
born of fever, I was grateful.” 

“Q, forgive me, forgive me always, think of me always at my best, 
whatever happens,” cried Jenny, suddenly sliding from the couch to 
the feet of her who had called herself the friend, and hiding her face in 
her lap, where she sobbed passionately and wildly, “0, forgive me 
always, Maud, my wickedness!” 

Maud Christopherson was startled by this abandonment to grief. 

“Hush, child; this is very weak of you.” 

“Try and forgive me; always try and forgive me. For you were 
brave and kind, and I loved you very much, though I was ungrateful 
to the last.” 

“You are thinking of that secret which you kept away from me for 
the father’s sake—wisely kept away, perhaps, until you knew me better. 
All forgiven, Jenny. There, we will say no more of this; this is sheer 
childishness, and you are sitting up too late. All is forgiven, Jenny; 
don’t you hear me ?”’ 

“All?” 

“Yes, all,” repeated Maud; “there is nothing more to tell me, is 
there?” 

“QO, no; nothing.” 

“There, go to bed hopefully and prayerfully; and when I have 
done all my work of letter-writing—it must be done to-night—I will 
creep in and see if you are sleeping.” 

*T will keep awake till you come,” said Jenny, rising. 

“Tf you do, I will reward you with my blackest looks,” said Miss 
Christopherson, “‘ and you cannot conceive how very black I can be.” 

* Don’t write to-night.” 

‘Yes, I will. It is imperative.” 

“ Surely to-morrow will do. How long will it take ?” 

“ Half the night, perhaps. But, then, I am of a strong constitution, 
and hard work agrees with me.” 

“If you would only leave it till the morning!” 

“Why, you are thinking more of my health than of your father 
now,” cried the governess. ‘There, good-night.” 

**Good-night, and God bless you, Miss Maud !”’ 

“With a faithful friend—amen,” was the quick answer, as she 
opened her desk briskly, and sat down before it at the table. 

Jenny Spanswick paused again at the door, then went across and 
kissed her suddenly. 

“With a faithful friend—yes, I say that too. Forgive me; don’t 
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mind me. I am too tired to-night to know what I am saying. I am 
dead-beat.” 

“That’s not a nice word, Jenny; but then you have not finished 
your education. Good-night again.” 

Jenny went away, leaving the door ajar, which Maud Christopherson, 
sharp girl though she was, failed to perceive. Maud was anxious to 
begin her task, and little matters affected her not that evening. This 
had been a great and stirring day with her, and she had risen to the 
occasion, and had been great and stirring too. What a day, to be sure! 
—what a memorable day, and how full of promise! She could not say 
now—as she had said more than once—that riches made of her life 
an inactivity. Here she was busy, and she rejoiced in hard work, and 
in the necessity for energy and calculation. 

She wrote long into the night, as she had told Jenny that she 
should; and a fair picture was she in the lamp-light, bending over her 
desk; a pretty woman, full of thoughts which ennobled her, for they 
were thoughts for others, and not one for herself. She drew a picture 
of the repentant man coming back to confess, to make reparation for 
his deceit, and she implored, as an old subscriber, as the M. L. who 
had been a patron of the establishment, for mercy towards the offender. 
She was a far-seeing woman, who thought all protestations might be 
unavailing without good works; for she wound up with a forcible 
argument—at which she smiled a little contemptuously herself—in 
William Spanswick’s favour, and stated it was her intention to pre- 
sent another large donation towards the funds of the establishment. 

“T am afraid that this is bribery and corruption, and that I am 
no better than I should be,” she said with a comical sigh, as she 
rubbed her pink little ear with the holder of the pen; “but it is done, 
and they are not romantic folk who meet at the green-baize table in 
that ugly board-room.” 

She reconsidered the paragraph, and then went on again, failing to 
perceive that the door was opening cautiously, and that Jenny’s white 
face and great black eyes were directed to her once more. Had she 
looked up and seen them, she might have shrieked with fear, and 
yet have not been a coward. But she continued to write; she was ab- 
sorbed in her subject, and unsuspicious of evil, although everybody said 
what a suspicious woman she was; and she did not dream of a figure 
stealing down the stairs, with hands clutching the balusters, lest it 
should fall headlong to the hall. She wrote on in Jenny’s cause, in 
Jenny’s father’s cause, whilst Jenny crept away from her; and it was 
not till a strange noise, as of a door closing softly below, caused her to 
id writing, and brought the first doubt and the first plunge to her 

eart. 

Then it all came to her mind, the clear, incisive, and cruel con- 
viction of how unworthy all these people were of her interest. She 
sprang to her feet, and went swiftly across the room towards the French 
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windows, which she struggled with impatience to open. It seemed a 
long while, but it was not an instant before she was on the balcony, 
leaning over the ironwork, and peering down into the square. A 
figure, as of a child’s, was running swiftly towards the main road. 

“ Jenny !” she cried sharply ; but the figure ran on, and heeded not 
her wild appeal to stay. 

“ Gone, then,” said Maud Christopherson. 

She went back into the room, took up the heavy table-lamp, and 
crossed the landing-place to the room wherein she had thought Jenny 
Spanswick was dreaming away her fears. It was empty; the bed had 
not been slept in that night ; and all that was left of her charge was one 
plait of dark hair which had been placed on the toilet-table. 

Maud Christopherson frowned at it, as though it had been a snake 
coiled at rest there, and then went back to the drawing-room with the 
table-lamp again. 

** No—no one trusts me,” she muttered. She took up the sheets of 
the long epistle to the committee of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, 
and tore them into many pieces. 


Book the Second. 
THE OLD ROMANCE. 
Cuapter I. Tot Woopuanps. 


In the bright summer-time, and on such a morning as we look in upon 
the scene, the Woodlands near Brayling, Dorset, was always at its best. 
The trees were green and fresh about the old red-brick mansion, the 
flowers on the lawns and terraces gave life and lightness to it, and the 
sea beyond was bright with golden ripples. In the winter months, 
when all these glories of nature had departed, when the sea was rough 
and angry, and myriads of bare branches shot upwards towards a 
cold gray sky, people said what a dull, bleak,. miserable place it was, 
and wondered how its inmates amused themselves, shut from the little 
town of Brayling by two miles of rough cross-roads. And yet there 
had been many happy days spent within the old walls by a family, 
which had at last appeared to die out there; and there were legends 
at Brayling of the warm hearts and generous hands which had apper- 
tained, almost as a family trait, to the Christophersons. Things had 
changed after the last Christopherson had been thrown at the hunt, 
and his widow had married young Lawson—who wanted her for her 
money, everybody said, although she was still a beautiful woman when 
she changed her widow’s cap for a wreath and veil one morning—and 
Mr. Lawson, to say the least of it, was not liberal. The one Christo- 
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pherson left, a pale pretty girl, was like her father in her ways, so far 
as money-spending was concerned, until she disappeared from the 
sight of the Brayling folk, and it was whispered in the town that she 
had had her father’s spirit, and had found it impossible to live with the 
man whom she had been asked to call papa. After that there had ensued 
great changes in Brayling, many marriages and much giving in mar- 
riage; the Lawsons travelling about and leaving the house to servants; 
the Christophersons dwelling still in a few retentive memories, but so 
wholly part of a past in which no one took much interest, that the 
span between them and the new life in Dorsetshire seemed greater 
than it was. 

When the Lawsons came back, bringing Miss Christopherson with 
them like a great prize or a great prisoner captured during their travels, 
there was not much excitement in Brayling, which was a town famous 
for making butter, and thus had its own business to attend to. Noone 
was very much struck with the change in Mrs. Lawson; the great 
families in Dorset, though still on speaking terms—on speaking- 
trumpet terms, for they kept, as a rule, at a most inconvenient distance 
—had not taken to the new husband as they had done to the first, who 
was one of their “set ;” and Miss Christopherson herself had not been 
so much of a favourite that the young ladies of these families should 
run after her eagerly when it was told in the county that she had come 
home to nurse her mamma. There had been a little visiting and a 
little company-keeping at Woodlands ; for Mrs. Lawson fought hard for 
society still, and did not like lying on the sofa all day apart from life’s 
frivolities; but Mr. Lawson was objectionable and disagreeable and 
conceited, and no one seemed to “ hanker” after him very much. 

The Lawsons had settled down in Dorsetshire, and all seemed as 
it had ever been to Maud Christopherson before she went away. She 
was eighteen years of age when that event occurred, and at twenty she 
had met them in Hastings, and made it up with them; and when her 
mother had had a sudden relapse—this was after Maud had been to 
London, and had had two or three interviews with the Directors of the 
Orphan Asylum, who were very polite to her, and very much aston- 
ished at a long story which it had been her duty to relate to them— 
she had been sent for and reasoned with a little, and alarmed a great 
deal, until she had lowered her flag of independence and gone back to 
the old life; not quite the old life, but a something so much like it, 
that it was hard not to rebel against it, and to show very often those 
terrible tempers which they who knew her had been so often shocked 
at. It was the old life with a difference; when family matters appeared 
approaching a crisis, the Lawsons always gave way now. That par- 
ticular intention had been mistaken ; that strange idea had been farthest 
from the thoughts of the stepfather ; it was Maud’s opinion which Mr. 
Lawson would prefer to consult on this or that question; and if Maud 
Christopherson, ever a woman on the watch, had formed a wrong estimate 
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of his wishes, why, he was sorry, and took every opportunity of showing 
for a while how cruelly he had been misjudged, and how his dear wife 
felt with him and suffered with him. To adopt a vulgar phrase, Mr, 
and Mrs. Lawson understood their customer pretty well now. They 
were not great judges of character, and they had never attempted to 
analyse all the strange complexities of this girl’s disposition; but they 
knew that there were two things to be respected in her—the will of her 
own, which was difficult to influence; and that money of her own, which 
a far-seeing father had left her sole possessor of at an early age. 

But Maud was not content at heart, though the quarrel had been 
made up; she was resigned to the old position, but she was never wholly 
satisfied with it. It was pleasant to believe that the mother trusted in 
her, and loved her better than she had seemed to do for a while after 
her second marriage; but she was still a mother difficult to please, a 
woman of many whims and strange vanities, and Maud had never been 
quite certain that Mrs. Lawson had been as ill and weak as she had 
appeared to be when the daughter’s obstinacy gave way at the sight of 
her prostration. Maud thought at times of her independence, of her 
efforts to become useful to some one or something, of her fancy to be 
sought for herself and not for her fortune, of her strange yearning for 
one or two friends whom money could not buy or loss of money could 
not set apart from her. And it had all resolved itself into the old life, 
or a semblance of the old life, she thought sometimes with a throbbing 
bosom, and a wild desire to be quit of it; and she was expected to 
grow amiable with an eccentric and exacting mother, and with nothing 
but sycophants and money-worshippers at every turn of herpath. Yes; 
perhaps there was one not so mercenary as the rest—an inoffensive 
gentleman, who had a title and a few bare acres; and he liked her in 
his quiet way, and had shown that he liked her by some sacrifices of late 
years, and by putting-up with her stern assertive manners with admir- 
able complacency; and it was he, after all, of whom she thought more 
charitably,—when he was away from her in particular, and wrote her 
some admirable letters. This was the end of her ambition, she thought, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, when the old spirit of discontent came 
uppermost, as it would do, though she was partial to taking it by the 
throat, and endeavouring to stifle it; this was how it would resolve 
itself, in due course, if he were firm to his resolutions, and came back 
true to a promise which he had made her, without requiring, like a 
generous man as he was, any promise in return. He would ask her 
again to become Lady Evesby, and she should take him perhaps, poor 
as he was. It would be a new life for her; she should love him in 
time, and make him a good wife; and if the world said that she had 
bought a title with her riches, why, she should not care a great deal for 
the calumny, never having cared a great deal for the world. 

These latter thoughts had pressed themselves into the foreground 
during the present summer, for Lord Evesby had written much of 
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coming home, and neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lawson had any objection to 
urge against him. A lord in the family was something to be proud of; 
and Mrs. Lawson had wished the match more than six years ago, when 
her daughter Maud was only eighteen years of age. Gracious! how 
dreadfully old the child was getting! thought the mother, whose 
greatest horror was that of becoming “ dreadfully old” herself. 

Maud Christopherson, that bright summer morning, was not looking 
very old; on the contrary, looking better and even younger than when 
we knew her in service, under false pretences, at the City Clerks’ Orphan 
Asylum. There was more colour in her cheeks. The Camberwell air, 
or the Camberwell authorities, or the various responsibilities attached 
to her position, or the long nursing of one Jenny Spanswick, who had so 
ungratefully run away from her at a time when she was studying hard 
to render her future fair and bright, had kept her with a very pale and 
thoughtful countenance; and now there was a something younger in her 
altogether. It was not so stern a face, though she was not so much her 
own mistress as she had desired to be, and there was light and life in it, 
as befitted an heiress with whom a lord was in love. And it was a very 
sweet and refined face when its owner was at her best—meaning in her 
best temper—although Maud Christopherson when positively angry was 
positively handsome. 

Her father had always maintained that his little Maudy was not a 
cross child, only a high-spirited one, and perhaps his humouring of her 
in everything until his dying day had not tended towards a flourishing 
crop of the amiabilities. And we are inclined to believe that Maud 
Christopherson was only high-spirited: she had no knowledge of tiffs ; 
she did not try hard to render herself a nuisance in the family circle; 
she did not take airs on account of the worldly goods with which she 
was endowed; but she was strange in her ways, had a keen suscepti- 
bility which resented any attempt to mislead her, and at a real wrong 
to herself or to another she verged on the Pythoness. It was strange 
that no one gave Maud Christopherson so bad a character as she 
gave herself. She thought that she was cross, sullen, and unjust ; 
and the morbid conviction had strengthened in her rather than grown 
weaker, that there was something repellent in her nature which en- 
gendered a distrust in the hearts of all who were brought into con- 
tiguity with her. But she had become used to the position; she 
could not change her character, or feign love and admiration where 
she felt it not: there was this Lord Evesby to tell her sometimes that 
he considered her one of the best women in the world; and if he 
showed that he disliked her presently, it would be only the old rule 
asserting itself, and she should not protest against her fate. She was 
an odd woman altogether: she objected to being considered a religious 
person; she scarcely thought that with her “temper” she had a right 
to be called religious, and yet she was singular enough to think of the 
next world at times. There, my old friends and good readers, is the 
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heroine of this story—a woman of twenty-four with a thought or two 
about heaven—strong-minded and serious, and yet not exactly the 
young lady who is great at Dorcas meetings and tract-societies, and has 
abjured the vanities of the world, and tells everybody so whom she en- 
counters. Maud had not abjured anything, and was fond of the world 
after her fashion ; she was at the Brayling ball last February, and en- 
joyed her dances, and those partners who had not jumped on her toes 
or torn her flounces too much; and Mrs. Lawson, who was there also— 
she would go, though she sat and shivered all the evening after totter- 
ing through one set of quadrilles with Mr. Lawson—had said after- 
wards that Maud was the queen of that ball, and had as much attention 
paid her as she had had in her time when half the county was mad 
about her beauty. Not that the time was far removed from the present; 
but she had aged uncomfortably fast, and her knees would knock against 
each other when she took any extra exertion. She might get over it, 
and look better again—women of forty-five very often did—for her 
figure was good and her eyes were large; and if she could get her com- 
plexion round, she would be more like the old self which she was re- 
luctant to say good-bye to. 

The Lawsons were at breakfast in a handsome room, whose windows 
looked towards the sea, and opened upon banks of rich green turf which 
sloped down to the terrace that stretched along the garden front. 
Letters and newspapers had arrived, and Mr. Lawson was buried in 
his leading articles, and was sour and grim-visaged over them as it was 
his wont to be. Mrs. Lawson had risen early and contrary to her usual 
rule, having a new hope that early rising would bring her better health, 
as her doctor had intimated that it would; and Maud was at her side 
reading a letter which had reached her by that morning’s post. It was 
a long letter, at which she smiled once or twice, at which she might 
possibly have even blushed, for Mrs. Lawson said languidly, 

‘From Lord Evesby, Maud, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, from Lord Evesby,” answered the daughter ; “he is coming 
back to-day after two years’ absence from England. He will be here 
almost as soon as his letter.” 

“ And you are glad, I am sure,” said Mrs. Lawson, laying her hand 
upon her daughter’s. 

Maud did not answer readily, and Mrs. Lawson repeated her ques- 
tion almost anxiously. 

“Yes, I shall be glad to see him, mamma, I think,” she said some- 
what thoughtfully. 

“And I am sure that he will be wre to see you,” affirmed the 
mother; “that to-day will be one of the happiest of his life.” 

‘“* What a little makes some people happy!” said Maud in the same 
dreamy manner. 

She was looking at tlie letter in her lap, and was not aware that Mr. 
Lawson had become interested in the conversation, or that his small 
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black eyes had rolled themselves into their corners, and were regarding 
her furtively. 

“T am not, as a rule, interested in your correspondence, Maud,” said 
Mrs. Lawson, in a tone of great indifference ; “but you are aware that 
for years I have been interested in Lord Evesby, and that his father 
and mine were great friends. And you know what'I have always 
wished ?” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the daughter. 

«And may I see that letter, if it be not too tender or romantic for 
a third person’s perusal ?” said Mrs. Lawson curiously. “I should like 
to judge for myself if his lordship’s tone is‘as friendly as it should be 
under the circumstances.” 

“Under what circumstances, mamma?” inquired Maud, as she 
passed the letter to her mother. ‘You know that I have made no 
promise—that I am perfectly free, and that even his return, a re- 
pentant prodigal, does not bind me in any way to reward his new life 
with my hand and fortune. Does it, Mr. Lawson ?” 

She had caught sight of the bead-like eyes glinting at her sideways 
in their sockets, and Mr. Lawson jumped at this sudden inquiry. 

“Well, no—no,” he said airily, as he looked full at his paper again ; 
“there is no contract, only a tacit understanding or agreement between 
you two young folk. He said something or other before he went away, 
didn’t he ?” 


“Yes; but I said nothing—or next to nothing,” replied Maud with 
a reserve. 

“Ladies can imply a great deal without saying anything,” said Mr. 
Lawson. After which oracular remark he dived head first into his 


newspaper. 

Maud Christopherson thought that she did not like Lord Evesby 
quite so well after this. She did not wish to be talked into marrying a 
nobleman, and to become Lady Evesby because her stepfather desired it 
and her mother thought that it would add to the dignity of the family. 
She believed it possible that such a match might add to her happi- 
ness by taking her into a new sphere, and allying her to one who loved 
her a little; but neither mother nor stepfather had said much about 
her happiness. Position, a title, influence in the county, had been 
dwelt upon with more or less of eloquence; but whether she should 
be happy was not on the cards. 

After breakfast she wandered about the garden in a restless fashion 
that was new to her. In her quiet moods she was methodical enough, 
she believed; and though there had been nothing to greatly disturb 
her, she found it difficult to set about those portions of fancy-work and 
music-practice to which she had intended to devote herself that morn- 
ing. She felt that she had a great deal to consider, a great deal for 
which to prepare, and that the next few hours were, for better or for 
worse, to influence her whole after-life. For a man was coming back 
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who would ask her once more to become his wife; and he was a man 
whom she respected, and whom she fancied, when she was a girl of 
seventeen, that she had almost learned to love. She would think it all 
over very deeply that morning, so that she should be prepared for him, 
and all that he might say to her; but after reading his letter very 
attentively, she found that her mind wandered, and that a hundred 
thoughts connected with her pensioners and connected with the past 
came between her and her best intentions. 

When Lord Evesby arrived, which he did about half-past twelve that 
morning, she was no more prepared for him than she had been before 
the receipt of his letter; and perhaps it was as well for Lord Evesby 
that such was the case. He came along the broad gravel-path which 
skirted the lawn beyond the terrace; and though she affected not to 
see him, she was conscious that her heart beat a little faster at his ap- 
proach. She had always liked him, of course; he had been always 
kind and considerate to her, and had been only weak of purpose and 
extravagant of purse—no very great failings in a young man who had 
inherited “grand notions” from a father who had not been careful him- 
self of that which had been once a good property. 

“They told me you were here, Miss Maud,” he said, when he was 
close upon her, and she had risen from the rustic garden-seat to offer 
him a welcome back to Dorsetshire, “and I thought that I would come 
‘in search of you at once.” 

** You are very kind, my lord,” Maud answered. 

Foreign travel had agreed with his lordship, and Maud thought 
that she had never rémembered his looking so handsome. Lord 
Evesby was close upon thirty years of age—a few months more would 
take him for ever from those pleasant things, the “twenties ”—and a 
man always looks his best at that period if his life has been honest and 
his liver is sound. He was bronzed with the sun, his blue eyes (which 
Jenny Spanswick had considered were washed-out-looking eyes) had 
deepened a little in some mysterious way, his long whiskers had even 
condescended to take a darker hue, and he had filled-out by ever s0 
little, and lost that slimness and angularity which had taken twenty per 
cent off his déout-ensemble. Altogether a handsome man was Lord 
Evesby at this juncture; and he took his good looks becomingly, and 
with an easy grace and modesty which did not make an ass of him. 
Perhaps there was not a great deal of expression in the nobleman, and 
the smali receding chin betrayed the weakness of his character too 
much ; but it was a face that a great many women would have liked, 
and that a few men would have thought “ not so bad.” 

Maud did not resume her seat immediately. A consciousness of 
danger, of her own irresolution, and of a new kind of determination in 
him, led her to think that it was a better plan to talk of luncheon and 
a return to the house. 

“I do not think that they expect us indoors at once,” he said very 
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politely to this hint. ‘‘ May I ask you to keep me company here, and 
to bear with me a little? I have not seen you for so long—and you, I 
hope, are not afraid of me?” 

“No; I am not afraid of you,” said Maud, laughing. 

She resumed her seat, and Lord Evesby took his place beside her. 
He was very grave and earnest, he was almost business-like, Maud 
thought, and though she had laughed pleasantly at the idea of being 
afraid of her old friend, she was nervous of him just a little. She 
had always fancied that he was a timid man—a man to be checked by 
a word, and to render any amount of obedience at a given signal ; it 
was his calmness and placidity that had been at times unbearable, 
and she was a little surprised at his new manner. It was some- 
what odd for Lord Evesby to return after two years’ absence, and to 
dash instantly into love-matters, as though he had prepared his speech 
and was anxious to get it off his mind, no matter what might be the 
result of his precipitation. He was taking up a subject which had 
been dwelt upon the night he bade them all good-bye, and departed 
making many promises; but she would have preferred its resumption 
at a more fitting opportunity, when they were less like strangers, when 
the natural reserve which two years’ separation had made had passed 
away beneath the potent spell of old acquaintanceship. For an instant 
it almost made her suspicious of him—the man could not have had 
her on his mind so completely as all this; and it was not absolutely 
necessary to dash at her as though he were afraid that in the course of 
the next few minutes she would make a strong effort to elude him. 

“Maud,” he said in a low voice, “I wonder if you remember every- 
thing that passed between us when I went away from here last ?” 
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HavuntTeD? Why, has not Mr. Longfellow somewhere or other observed 
that 


‘¢ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses’’ ? 


and if so, is it not perfectly natural that the ground which has been 
the scene of events so numerous—hopes, struggles, ambitions, failures, 
success—should be peopled with a goodly throng of veritable phan- 
toms? Not a soul in London? Perhaps not; but there are a great 
many ghosts for all that,—the ghosts of pleasures that are past, of 
illusions that are destroyed, of idols that are shattered, of disappoint- 
ments sustained, and of ambitions accomplished—ghosts that meet you 
at the corner of forsaken streets ; that tread silently the rich carpets of 
deserted drawing-rooms, peering out now and again fitfully through 
the crevices of the closed window-shutters, and through little slits 
in the sheets of the Morning Herald, which are placed, sandwich-like, 
between the glass and the maple panel ; that flutter down the Row— 
that Row called Rotten, which always seems t6 feel the influence of 
imminent autumn long before any other spot in the world; that stand 
by your side if you are bold enough to stroll into your club. Society 
may be out of town; but the spectral images of society prefer their 
accustomed metropolitan haunts. The season of course is past ; but the 
ghosts of the season, they are not so readily dispelled. Noiselessly do 
they chatter to themselves the same stories of gossip and scandal in 
which their human prototypes delighted only a short time back, re- 
enact the same scenes that were enacted then, experience once more 
the same vicissitudes of hope and fear that held alternate reign in 
living breasts a few months since. Linger round the haunted places; 
use the powerful magnifying-glass of a microscopical fancy, and you 
shall see as many of these ghosts as you choose. 

The ghosts of failure and success, of social triumph and social dis- 
comfiture,—a very numerous company indeed, these,—are to be met 
with everywhere; and when met with, are easy enough to be recognised. 
As you scan the shadowy outlines, you fancy that you discover features 
and forms perfectly familiar to you. Not the slightest doubt of it; of 
course you do. That quartet seated in yonder carriage, which goes at 
something less than a snail’s pace down the crowded Drive, whom does 
it comprise? An elderly—well, gentleman, looking anything but at 
his ease, and endeavouring to conceal himself as much as possible in 
the capacious recesses of its corners, of rather spare figure, and some- 
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what sallow countenance ; a florid, well-to-do-looking matron opposite, 
very expensively and rather too flashily dressed; their vis-d-vis a lad 
of some nineteen years, and a girl perhaps two or three years his 
senior, their son and daughter. Who are these? Well, the family 
is known as Stigwell; not a very aristocratic patronymic, but an 
honest one enough ; for Stigwell is the name possessed by a man who, 
by the exercise of honourable and upright industry, amassed a comfort- 
able fortune in the colonies, and returned, as he thought, to enjoy on 
it the remnant of his days peacefully and quietly in his native land. 
But Mrs. Stigwell dissented from this inglorious view of happiness. 
Hers was a more ambitious soul. She had provided herself with the 
golden key, which is said to be able to open everything; why should 
the great portals of society be closed against her? Society should be 
hers, the attempt must be made; in it she would perish or succeed. 
Honest Stigwell himself was at first disposed to dissent, but he was 
very small dust indeed in the matrimonial balance, and Mrs. Stigwell 
easily carried her point. A magnificent house was taken near Hyde 
Park ; Stigwell would have infinitely preferred a pleasant villa in a 
nice suburban district, but it was not to be. The family chariot was 
started, and Mrs. Stigwell drove regularly. If you looked at her, you 
could not help noticing the greedily envious eyes which she cast upon 
those more fortunate beings who seemed to know and to be recognised 
by everyone. Mrs. Stigwell sat in her carriage vigilantly watching for 
some familiar face, but finding none. Never was there a more ludicrous 
farce than Mrs. Stigwell in the Park. As for the mansion, who fre- 
quented it? There are always social harpies without number in 
London — persons who have acquired a certain amount of social 
prestige on the strength of a purely fictitious influence ; who have 
gained the reputation of being good people to know, for the sake of the 
introductions that they may be instrumental in supplying. Into the 
hands of these and such as these did Mrs. Stigwell fall; and the Hon. 
Miss Pelican and Sir Fitzroy Cormorant were extremely happy to 
luxuriate in her drawing-room when they had nothing better to do, 
to eat her dinners, and to dazzle her with fancy sketches of the social 
future which awaited her. Nothing came of it at all. The Stigwells 
made no headway. In vain madame drove in the Park; in vain were 
the family dinners given. The melancholy conviction could be no 
longer withstood, that their attempt at a social career was a failure. 
More ghosts of failure yet. Those two ladies are the Hon. Mrs. 
Lackland and her daughter. Miss Lackland is no longer in the full 
bloom of her premiére jeunesse. It is not her first season by a very 
long way. Her face is a pretty one; but it is marked by lines in the 
region of the mouth, and it is rather strained just beneath the eyes. 
Miss Lackland is well known enough, and it cannot be failure of the 
kind which has dispirited poor Mrs. Stigwell that causes her counte- 
nance every now and again to look so intensely sad. As this young 
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lady’s maid was doing her mistress’s hair this morning, it suddenly 
struck Miss Lackland that she had a somewhat worn expression. Not 
a pleasant reflection; for a worn expression does not heighten the matri- 
monial prospect ; and that the matrimonial prospect should be realised 
is an exceptional object to Miss Lackland. The Hon. Captain Lack- 
land, her father, is rapidly growing wearied of her protracted maiden- 
hood; for the Captain is a gentleman, elderly though he be, of rapid 
and expensive proclivities. 

“ How on earth is it that Laura can’t get hold of some one or 
other?” exclaims the Captain to his better-half, as he commences his 
shaving operations. 

“ Laura, how infernally old you’re looking this morning !” graciously 
remarks the gallant and honourable gentleman to his daughter when 
they meet downstairs in the breakfast-room. 

These incidents are not pleasing accompaniments to the conviction 
that another season has passed by without the prospect of any such 
result being achieved as that hinted at by Captain Lackland as so 
devoutly desirable. It is not surprising, therefore, if the young lady 
in question does wear an expression which is anything but one of 
hilarious self-satisfaction. 

“Percy, Percy,” murmurs Miss Lackland to herself, “if it had not 
been for you, I should never have been condemned to this ;” and Laura 
gives a sigh, which Mrs. Lackland hearing, turns round and says, with 
exquisite maternal solicitude : 

“For heaven’s sake, throw a little expression into your face, and 
don’t look like a corpse ;” and Laura with another sigh puts on the 
sickly smile. 

These ghosts of failure and success, they haunt one at every turn. 
What a different kind of reminiscence does the phantom face of Mrs. 
Flitterly, as it crosses our path, suggest! How has her career during the 
past season been one uninterrupted course of conquests, one unbroken 
series of victories! The ghost of success, if you like, is here. Mrs. Flit- 
terly is a piquant pretty little widow—heartless, no doubt; but then in 
these days, when hearts are such expensive commodities, is it not better 
to do without them altogether? It is whispered that Mrs. Flitterly’s 
excessive piquancy and very remarkable doings in the regiment went 
some way towards hastening the termination of poor Frank Flitterly’s 
career. However, he has been gone now nearly two years; and the very 
delicate half-mourning which the little widow has worn all the season 
suits her admirably. Popular? Why, she has had the satisfaction of 
knowing that half the men in London would sooner have enjoyed her 
company, and basked in the sunshine of her smiles, than have had a 
téte-c-téte with the greatest heiress of the season. But Mrs. Flitterly, 
though she is fond of amusement, has never failed to keep a keen look- 
out after business, and this keen look-out has been richly rewarded; 
for Mrs. Flitterly’s engagement to the Russian nobleman, Prince Tcher- 
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maya—a nobleman of well-ascertained wealth and position, you may 
trust Mrs. Flitterly for that—has just been announced, and the match 
is said to be one of the most brilliant of the season. 

Other ghosts there are of success, as of failure, which meet us; 
other phantom memories of the season which people the solitude— 
memories of the triumph of young girls to whom the world is new, and 
to whom the past summer has been one continuous path of roses—memo- 
ries of the disappointed expectations of others, who have discovered 
that the conquest of the world is not be achieved at once. 

The ghosts of flirtation, the ghosts of scandal and gossip, these are 
the most numerous ofall. Melancholy and even tragical some—some, in 
the spectral shape in which they rise before us, whether we enter the 
emptied drawing-room, or visit the abomination of desolation which is 
realised in the Park, purely laughter-moving, and nothing more. The 
interest of flirtation, as an agreeable sport, requires two things; that 
both the players shall be perfectly matched. Consequently, when we 
gaze upon the phantom faces of Clara Skyrocket and Mr. Arthur 
Golightly, the fun is capital; for the pair are both of them hardened 
and accomplished players of the game that in less-practised hands is 
apt to prove dangerous. But there is a group of other flirtation memo- 
ries of quite a different kind. Captain Blakely is an old hand at the 
business; as such, he ought to have sought for his partner in the sport 
some one of not less than Miss Skyrocket’s standing. This he did not 
do; he tried his hand upon innocent little Flora Simpleville, whose 
first season it was. What has come of it? Nothing, indeed, to him; 
for the Captain is at this present moment enjoying himself assiduously, 
and even profitably, at Hombourg. And Flora? Well, she has fluttered 
away from the wear and tear of the season to the paternal dovecot, but 
by no means in the same condition as that in which she left it; she 
has been distinctly wounded or winged, call it which you will. Captain 
Blakely ought to have aimed at higher game. 

The ghosts of past flirtations. The air is murmurous with the 
whispers of a great scandal that has arisen from one of these. The 
Marquis of Lough Swilley is a young man and a rapid goer. There is 
no doubt about it that the Hon. Mrs. Luke is a born flirt—a flirt who 
drank-in during her infancy the spirit of coquetry, and who became 
a little later on the convert to a general belief in the advantages of 
infidelity. What did the Hon. Mr. Luke say to it all? Well, he was 
an easy-going man enough, and put down much of his little wife’s levi- 
ties to a healthy exuberance of animal spirits. Besides, as an active 
politician, and a man who was consequently compelled to be much 
away from home, he had not time, perhaps, or opportunity to see as 
much as, the world said, he should see. However this may be, a very 
great intimacy, an extremely warm friendship, sprang up between the 
young Marquis and the young wife. Mrs. Luke was several years older 
than his lordship, and a good deal cleverer to boot. The Marquis was 
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extremely rich, and most lavishly generous. The Marquis of Lough 
Swilley and the Hon. Mrs. Luke were certainly a very great deal to- 
gether. ‘“ Why, Lough Swilley’s a mere boy,” said Mr. Luke; “it is 
only the other day that he was in the schoolroom.” Yet, in spite 
of all this, Society shook its head, and made remarks full of prophetic 
insight as to the probable turn which matters would eventually 
take. Meanwhile, there was no doubt about it; Mrs. Luke was really 
fond of the Marquis, and the world opined that peril was at hand, 
One day, on coming back to dinner, Mr. Luke, on proceeding into his 
dressing-room, saw on his table a note; the handwriting he knew—it 
was his wife’s. The purport of the note was plain: she could resist 
no longer; she loved him (Lough Swilley) so, that she could remain no 
longer with her husband. The world when it heard the intelligence 
was shocked, but it was no more than the world had all along expected. 
As you listen to the sounds of gossip on the subject which fill the 
atmosphere, you may easily discriminate the verdict of the club smok- 
ing-room: “ You talk about his eloping with her; she eloped with him. 
I suppose he’ll keep her with him for a few years, and then pack her 
off ; deuced pleasant look-out for her.” 

More ghosts yet, of much the same description—the ghosts of 
scandals which have not been ungrounded in fact; of hearts lightly 
broken, and grave ties thoughtlessly snapt asunder. 

The spectral throng at which we have been looking for a few 
minutes is a medley one enough—a fit caste, indeed, for the Shake- 
spearian drama of existence, in which tragedy and comedy live in- 
separably intermixed, always elbowing one another, always following 
on each other’s footsteps. Are there not before us the ghosts of those 
to whom the past season has been ruin—ruin social and financial? 
men who have staked their all upon the single cast of a die, and have 
lost; the ghosts of those who have inherited great names and great 
lands, but who have tarnished the glory of the one, and diminished 
the value of the other, or perhaps lost them altogether; men through 
whose ancestral forests the feller’s axe is ringing, because they have 
suffered the emerald sward, over which the lightming feet of the racer 
tear, to be the path that has lured them to an evil destiny; ghosts of 
brilliant débuts and final failures ; ghosts of political intrigue, squabble, 
and dispute; ghosts of ball, reception, and féte; ghosts of pleasure 
and ghosts of pain. Well, as for the season, it arrives and goes: 


“ another 

Will come with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away like its brother, 

In sunshine and odour and noise, 
Will it come with a rose or a brier? 

Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its dresses be lower or higher? 

Will its morals be better or worse ?” 

T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 




































































MALEDICTUM 


ABovE the woods I hear a peal 

Of clamorous bells ring-in the day ; 
I close my life as with a seal, 

And curse you ere I ride away. 


I see you in your maiden grace, 

Your downcast lids, your bridal dress, 
The shining halo round your face, 

Midst orange bloom and amber tress. 


O false, false face, that could assume 
A thousand changeful girlish wiles, 
With tricks to change from snow to bloom, 
And smiling lies and lying smiles! 


I see you in the shadowy aisle, 
I read your cold heart’s shameful pride, 
While your last dupe with fond weak smile 
Thinks a pale saint stands by his side ;— 


A fair pale saint with amber hair, 
With tender mouth and dark-blue eyes ; 
Yes, with all these—no shade less fair 
Because her soul is steeped in lies. 


Take her; be blest; remembering this, 
That lovely mask ’twere rash to raise, 
And bold to sound that dark abyss 
Of bygone dreams and bygone days. 


Beware old letters laid aside, 

The gems she wears, the songs she sings ; 
For each may some dark secret hide 

To tarnish twenty wedding-rings. 


And if thus trustful, it may be 

That you will love her till your death, 
The faultless face for ever see, 

And never know the fiend beneath. 


So let the bells peal far and wide, 

And let the path be strewn with flowers : 
Heav’n’s curse upon your guilty bride, 

And mine upon your wedded hours ! 





LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS 
BY WALTER THORNBURY 


No. VI. The Olympic—The Surreyp—The Coburg (Victoria)—The Adelphi. 


MapameE VESTRIS was born in a little street near the British Museum 
(then Montague House), in 1797, the year in which Edmund Burke 
died. Her mother was a Venetian lady of good family; her father, 
the son of a goldsmith at Florence, was a celebrated engraver. After 
drudging for the printsellers of Venice, Francisco Bartolozzi came to 
England and accepted an annuity of 300/. a-year from Mr. Dalton, 
the king’s librarian. He then worked for the enterprising Boydell; 
and in 1796 was chosen a member of the Royal Academy (usually 
somewhat ungenerously contemptuous of the engravers, who do s0 
much to spread their fame), in conjunction with his old fellow-pupil, 
John Baptist Cipriani, one of the founders of the Academy, and a 
friend of Wilton the sculptor, and Sir William Chambers the archi- 
tect of Somerset House. Bartolozzi’s soft and pleasing red-chalk en- 
gravings soon became popular, and hundreds of Cipriani’s Venuses and 
thousands of his Cupids they served for a time to perpetuate. But 
the thousands Bartolozzi earned flowed like sand from his reckless, 
hands. In 1802 he went, a needy man, to Portugal, where the Regent 
pensioned him, and he died there in 1815. [is first wife, the mother 
of the celebrated actress, is said, in several memoirs, to have been a 
German singer. 

The clever child grew up a fluent linguist, with a strong musical 
bias and a good memory. She not only learned almost intuitively to 
speak Italian and French perfectly, but she also spoke English pure and 
bright. Captain Best, a handsome blonde man, who afterwards shot the 
half-mad Lord Camelford in a foolish quarrel about a dog or a lorette— 
it was never clearly made out which—took such interest in the educa- 
tion of “ bright-eyed little Eliza,” that it was charitably reported in 
Marylebone that he was no very distant relation. So, with doubtful 
paternity, deserted by her supposed father when she was only seven 
years old, pretty, wilful, neglected, and surrounded by every form of 
dissipation, grew up this clever little London girl, who was to fascinate 
more people than perhaps any woman had done since Cleopatra, or, not 
to go too far back, since Ninon de l’Enclos. She was already bewitch- 
ing, but not pretty, and showed no great promise of special charms. 
The quick little girl began to appear at concerts and the Opera in the 
winter of 1811; and at the immature age of sixteen married M. Armand 
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Vestris, a great French dancer, who had first appeared in London with 
a Madame Angiolini in 1809, at the Italian Opera-house. In the ballet 
of Les Amours de Glauque, ou la Vengeance de Vénus, followed by Don 
Quichotte, ou les Noces de Gamache, Vestris danced Eliza Bartolozzi out 
of her young heart. That miserably disgraceful year (of Corunna and 
Walcheren) all fashionable London was enraptured with that melan- 
choly and degrading prodigy—a male ballet-dancer. Vestris was a 
clumsy ill-built young man, with a chubby vacant face and staring 
leaden eyes. He was the son and grandson of dancers. He had first 
appeared on the Parisian stage in the year 1800, and, to honour the 
début, his old grandfather, once Je dieu de la danse, nearly killed him- 
self by publicly cutting capers. “ Excel me, this young man?” he said 
to an admirer of the rising sun; ‘‘no wonder, Monsieur le Marquis; he 
had a better tutor ; J—J was his instructor.” 

The rakish French dancer, always making, always wanting money, 
sent his young wife on the stage, who made her début for her husband’s 
benefit in 1815, after only a few singing-lessons from Mr. Corri, at the 
Italian Opera-house, in Winter’s opera of the Rape of Proserpine. This 
was rather daring, for Grassini had excelled in this opera; but her 
youth, beauty, grace, and fresh sweet voice won the audience, who en- 
cored her in “ Vaghi colli, ameni prati,” and applauded her in “ Paga 
fugi lieta un di,” and “ O Giove onnipotente.” A few days after, the 
Princess Charlotte—then the goddess of the people’s idolatry—ap- 
plauded the young débutante in the trio “ Mi lasci.” The budding 
actress had now a career before her; but she had still much to learn 
(she was only eighteen): for her voice wanted richness and depth, and 
her acting was stiff and commonplace; these defects were very promi- 
nent in the Marriage of Figaro. In 1816 Madame Vestris went to Paris 
with her husband, and at the Thédtre des Italiens played Proserpine 
to the Ceres of Mrs. Dickons ; but the Parisian audience will not pardon 
every fault because a face is pretty and a figure is fine; and the débu- 
tante of London soon sank to her proper level. The old-young rake 
and the child-wife quarrelled. He complained of her temper—always 
rather wilful and capricious; she of his dissipation, indifference, and 
neglect. At last he went to Naples and left her. They never lived 
together again. He died about 1825, much lamented—by his credi- 
ters; and his pretty widow fluttered the gayest butterfly of them all in 
Paris, and performed with some success at the minor French theatres. 

In 1820 Vestris appeared successfully at Drury as Lilla, in Cobb 
and Storace’s opera of the Siege of Belgrade. She had voice, manner, 
and confidence now. Her second appearance was in the part of Adela, 
in Cobb’s comic drama of the Haunted Tower (‘ Haunted, indeed?” 
the wits of the Beefsteak Club said; “wh;, there is no spirit in it”). 
In her duet, ‘‘ Will great lords and ladies,” with delightful and whim- 
sical.Harley, she was thought to be as arch and vivacious as her pre- 
decessor Madame Storace, without that lady’s coarseness. 
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In Artazerzes, her third personation, she was much praised for her 
charming execution of that old song of our mothers’ time, “ In infancy 
our hopes and fears ;’ and as Dolly Snip, in a silly medley called 
Shakespeare versus Harlequin, she led the town by the ears with a ballad 
by Reeve, called “I’m sure I shall never forget him,” her most exquisite 
and dramatic words being, 


“O dear, I don’t know what it was that came o’er me: 
Perhaps it was—something like love.” 


A graceful and pleasant singer, with indisputably good eyes, Vestris had 
already proved herself. She was now to appear in parts that suited her 
French taste, and crowned her as the specially favoured of Venus. As 
** Giovanni in London” she was much admired and much criticised, 
The critics said that, even if she had discarded all delicate scruples 
about taking such parts, she might at least affect a reluctance, and 
“assume a virtue, if she had it not.” 

But at all events she refined and threw grace into the character 
which a coarse masculine woman, generally known in greenrooms as 
‘* Joe Gould,” had previously rendered quite unfit to be seen. Vestris 
next drew immense houses at Drury and the Haymarket as “rollick- 
ing, rollicking” Captain Macheath, the gallant thief in the scarlet-coat, 
high sticking-plaster boots, and fetters almost as heavy as watch- 
chains. Then she played at Covent Garden and the Little Theatre, 
Letitia Hardy, and such characters, at a salary of twenty or thirty 
guineas a-week, and “ an understanding.” 

Some excellent criticisms—and partially our own memory—enable 
us to sum-up the faults and excellences of this erring daughter of Eve 
with reasonable justice and impartiality. Once far enough from her 
bewitching eyes critics recovered their reason, and pronounced her a 
good actress among singers, and a good singer among mere actresses. 
She equalled Miss Chester, but scarcely surpassed her. Her Lydia 
Languish and Letitia Hardy were delightful, but not perfect. In Maria 
Darlington she was not so light or so pure as Miss Foote. Even asa 
boyish lover or young rake, Vestris could never disguise her sex 80 
well as Miss Kelly, Mrs. Davison, or Miss Booth. It was the beauty 
of her figure, and her pretty impudence as Paul, Apollo, Macheath, 
and young Malcolm in Rossini’s Lady of the Lake, that won and delighted 
everyone who surrendered himself to the enchantment of her lavish 
gaiety, her fine spirits, and her powerful voice. Reason and philosophy 
condemned her as a Circe, then went to see her, and fell in love with 
her @ outrance. Men of line and measure proved that Miss Booth and 
Clara Fisher surpassed her in the delineation of the incorrigible Little 
Pickle; but directly they saw Vestris romping about the stage in scarlet 
jacket and white trousers, they confessed that the worst actress of the 
three was the most delightful. The siren never let you forget that it 
was @ woman you saw, or that that woman was Vestris. 
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As a singer she had received but little instruction, and what she 
had received was of the worst kind. In point of mere art she was 
the poorest singer of the day; but for feeling, taste, and effect she was 
not surpassed by even Miss Stephens or Miss Paton. Mr. George 
Vandenhoff, a very competent judge, says of Madame Vestris: “ She 
was the best souwbrette chaniante of her time. Self-possession, arch- 
ness, grace, and coquetry seemed natural to her. These, with her 
charming voice, excellent taste in music, fine eyes, and exquisite form, 
made her the most fascinating and the most dangerous actress of her 
age. Believe it, reader, no actress we have now (1860) can give 
you an idea of the attractions, the fascinations, the witcheries of 
Madame Vestris in the heyday of her charms.” The same critic, who 
had enlisted under her banner at Covent Garden in 1839, elsewhere 
speaks of Vestris’s fine mezzo-soprano voice, her fearless off-hand man- 
ner, and her purity of intonation and simple truth of expression, when 
singing in the Duenna her favourite song, “ Had I a heart for false- 
hood framed.” He also warmly praises her winning manner and affable 
bonhomie. 

Of Madame Vestris’s rivalries many greenroom traditions still exist. 
Of charming Mrs. Nisbett, whose laugh was as sweet as the song ofa 
nightingale, she was always jealous. Miss Foote too—the arch and 
vivacious—she did not regard with superabundant love. Still, how- 
ever, she engaged her for the Olympic, and introduced her to her future 
husband, the Earl of Harrington, an old rake who, as Lord Petersham, 
had been the greatest dandy of his day. 

Of the ready wit for which Vestris was celebrated, we can offer 
but few proofs. Her repartees have passed away, like the bubbles on 
yesterday’s champagne. She was, we hear, remarkable for readiness to 
resent slights. Once at Norwich, a gentleman in a side-box rudely and 
loudly objecting to an encore of her great song “ Pray, goocy,” she 
ventured on the repetition till she came to the lines, 


‘* Remember, where the judgment’s weak, 
The prejudice is strong ;” 


then artfully paused, turned to her enemy’s side-box, and dropped him 
a malicious and sedate curtsey, which drove the sneerer from the house. 
Being asked to write a line in a lady’s album under a scrap of Theo- 
dore Hook’s, “ Silence is the greatest ornament of a woman. THEO- 
DORE Hoox,”—Vestris wrote, “I wish that all my French detractors 
thought with Mr. Theodore Hook. Euiza VEsTRIs.” 

But the happiest joke of the siren was the following. Driving 
home to her house in Clarges-street, Piccadilly, one day, just as the 
Duke of York’s well-deserved column had been freed from its scaffold- 
ing, Vestris stopped the carriage to behold the new sight. ‘ What an 
immense elevation his royal highness has arrived at!” said a friend 
who was with her. ‘ Yes,” said madame with an envious sigh, for she 
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was then always being arrested; “his kind friends have placed him up 
there to be out of the reach of his creditors. I wish my friends could 
do me the same good turn.” 

Vestris had so quarrelled with managers, so obstinately refused all 
obedience to Elliston, Price, and Morris, that she at last took the 
Olympic Theatre almost in self-defence. She opened the house for 
the production of vaudevilles and little dramas, avowedly stolen ready- 
made from the French, and soon drew around her many good actors, 
The theatre grew so popular that she had to turn the shilling gallery 
into four-shilling boxes. But unfortunately she kept her money in 
one of the leaky vessels of the Danaides, and was always in difficulties, 

In 1838 Madame Vestris married Mr. Charles Mathews, gave up 
the Olympic, and started on a tour to the New World, which proved 
a complete failure. She died in 1856, two years before Rachel, La- 
blache, Mrs. Nisbett, and Harley. 


In 1840 Mr. George Wild’s tenure of the Olympic began; in 1844 
Mr. Davenport’s; and in 1849—one year after Mr. Watts’s manage- 
ment—the theatre was burnt down. In 1850 commenced Mr. William 
Farren’s reign; from 1853 to 1857 Mr. Alfred Wigan was lessee and 
manager. From 1857 to 1862 the Robson-and-Emden management 
formed a golden era in the theatre. From 1864 to 1868 Mr. Horace 
Wigan was manager; and in 1868 Mr. Benjamin Webster became 


lessee. 

During Mr. Robson’s brilliant but too brief career the Olympic 
did indeed pick up. Again noisome Wych-street was crowded with 
West-end equipages. Robson was born in Margate in 1821, and as 
a boy was apprenticed to a copperplate engraver in Bedfordbury. His 
first appearance, at a private theatre in Catherine-street, Strand, was 
unsuccessful ; but he gradually felt his power as a comic singer and low 
comedian, and shone a star of considerable magnitude at the Grecian 
Saloon from 1846 to 1849. There he developed his realism, his Kean- 
like transitions from fun to pathos, and that intensity of genius which 
he threw into every part he played. He enlisted under Mr. Farren 
at the Olympic in 1853, and then began his meteoric popularity. His 
** Boots at the Swan” was the most irresistible Wilkie-like portrait of 
an old sly Boots; deaf, cunning, and self-important. His “ Wandering 
Minstrel” was still more perfect; his “ Yellow Dwarf” was the very 
essence of fairy-story malignity, and perfectly original. In his Medea 
he took a higher flight, and almost rivalled Ristori herself in the inten- 
sity of the anguish, rage, and despair that he blended with his absurd- 
ity. His Shylock was scarcely much inferior. Masaniello was hardly 
worthy of him, though he adorned it with “Old dog Tray,” that clever 
parody of Mr. William Brough’s. In Zo oblige Benson he wonderfully 
contrasted real and assumed rage and jealousy, and carried nervous fear 
to a height that was almost tragic. In Retained for the Defence nothing 
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could be more delicious than his assumption of the hairdresser who 
was dying to enjoy the novel delights of society. However foolish or 
unreal the play, Robson was always intense and admirable. He cul- 
minated in the Porter’s Knot and Daddy Hardacre. In both he drew 
tears as no one else could do; as the broken-hearted father, driven 
to hard work in his old age, and as the miser, who cares less for his 
gold than for his daughter, he was beyond measure excellent. There 
was no knowing—with original writers, and not mere ‘‘ conveyancers” 
—what he might not have done. The rumour was, that he was about 
to appear in tragedy and carry all before him, when he died in 1864 
of that “crook of the elbow” which has unfortunately killed so many 
men of genius. But let us judge poor Robson leniently. A low come- 
dian at humble theatres such as those in which his genius was first 
developed lives in an atmosphere as dangerous as that of fire-damp. 
He has a court—not to be shaken off—of small patrons, parasites, 
toadies, and imitators; and with them drinking is the inseparable con- 
comitant of good-fellowship. To these poor, flat, mean little minds a 
man of original genius is as a god, to enliven and to gladden. Laugh- 
ing and quaffing, they drag their nightly kings one after the other 
down into their own self-dug graves. 


And here a word or two about Olympic burlesques. The facile 
princeps in this class of dramatic entertainment is Mr. Planché, a de- 
scendant from a French Huguenot family, who has thrown a grace and 
charm over burlesques that they have too often wanted in younger 
hands. This clever and ingenious Rouge Croix, Pursuivant of Arms, 
who has written for the stage nearly two hundred pieces, invented a 
great many admirable extravaganzas for Madame Vestris; the source 
from which he drew them being generally those French-Arabian stories 
which he translated from the “ Fairy Tales” of the Countess d’Aulnoy. 
No one could spangle a fantastic story with puns more lightly and 
more gracefully ; no one could better interweave jingles, verbal dis- 
tortions, and whimsical transmutations of words. Writing slowly and 
carefully, Mr. Pianché was always an artist, and never, in greed for 
money or impatience of labour, allowed himself to neglect the structure 
of his verse. His lines were always scholarly and well-hammered, with 
every bolt and rivet finished. They also always scanned; and care 
gave his verse a finish and form that no slipshod, however clever, can 
rival. But here we must stop. It has been too often the custom 
with men of an earlier generation extravagantly to praise Mr. Planché’s 
burlesques as free from all strained wit, bad taste, or vulgarity. This 
sort of praise is merely a craftily-malicious way of depreciating more 
modern productions. Mr. William Brough’s Zndymion is as poeti- 
cal, classical, and graceful as any earlier travesty ever written. Mr. 
Robert Brough’s burlesques are more vigorous than Mr. Planché’s, 
fully as dramatic, and often more original. Mr. Byron’s, Mr. Bur- 
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nand’s, and Mr. Gilbert’s pieces are quite as droll, and often funnier, 
As for puns, Mr. Planché certainly used as many as he had the patience 
to invent; and as for the modern introduction of dances and a lower 
class of tunes, that is a matter of stage management. It would be very 
easy to weed “ Kafoozleum,” * Tommy Dod,” and such airs from modern 
burlesques, and substitute operatic paraphrases and parodies. The 
plays would, indeed, rather gain than lose; but then the public must 
first wish for such a change, and be itself cultivated. 


Tue SURREY. 


In 1809 the Royal Circus Theatre in Blackfriars-road was put up 
for sale; and the day before Drury-lane Theatre was burned Elliston 
sent in proposals for it. The trustees demanded for purchase of the 
remaining term—nine seasons—20,000/., payable in annual sums; or 
for a lease of six years, 3,000/. per annum, the lessee paying ground- 
rent, taxes, and insurance, amounting to 540/. per annum. Elliston 
eventually became lessee for seven years, at 2,100/. per annum, being 
bound under a covenant not to produce any dramatic pieces of an 
immoral tendency. 

When this theatre was in process of building, Rowland Hill’s chapel, 
in Blackfriars-road, was also in progress; and the good but sometimes 
over-zealous preacher was especially vexed that the masons at the chapel 
got on slower than their Irish brethren at the theatre. Rowland Hill 
harangued upon the subject from the pulpit. ‘There are two ships,” 
he said, “within sight of a spice-island. One is manned by the elect 
of heaven, and freighted with good works; the other, directed by the 
devil’s crew, is laden with sinfulness. The object of both these crews 
is to reach the spicy port as soon as possible; but the devil’s ship, if 
not a better vessel, is more actively manned—for, to do Satan justice, 
he is always industrious. These fellows are crowding all sail till their 
shrouds crack again, whilst the good and righteous ship is throwing 
away a fine wind. Let Satan only land, and the whole shore will 
become tainted. This fine aromatic flavour which now invites you 
will become fetid,—mephitic, as the scientific people call it,—and you 
will be poisoned on the very pastures which ought to be yours. But 
push into port, my lads, before them; sanctify the harbour, and then 
mount the mole. The devil hates holy water. They will never effect 
a landing, but be off again quickly, as though their master fetched 
them. Come, don’t let the devil beat you! A small dividend more 
upon your earthly pelf, and all will be accomplished.” 

The vigorous appeal of the brave old Puritan answered its pur- 
pose; fresh subscriptions poured in, and the chapel was speedily 
finished. 

The Royal Circus, or Surrey Theatre, had been built by Hughes and 
Dibdin (the elder), near the junction of the cross-road at St. George’s- 
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fields, in 1780. This theatre, burnt down in 1805, for a long time kept 
up a spirited competition with Astley’s. In an advertisement of 1782, 
Hughes calls his establishment the “ British Horse Academy, Black- 
friars-road ;” and in announcing himself and the celebrated Sobieska 
Clementina, Hughes mentions his room, eighty feet long, as opened 
at 4 p.m. To excel Hughes, Astley added a stage and scenery to his 
riding-circle. An advertisement of Hughes, still extant, runs thus: 
“An astonishing young gentleman (son of a person of quality) will 
leap over a horse forty times without stopping between the springs— 
Leaps the bar standing on the saddle with his back to the horse’s 
tail, and vice versd—Rides at full speed, with his right foot on the 
saddle and his left toe in his mouth, two surprising feet! (sic). Mrs. 
Hughes takes a fly and fires a pistol, rides at full speed, standing on 
pint-pots, mounts pot by pot higher still, to the terror of all who 
see her. He carries a lady at full speed over his head—surprising! 
The young gentleman will recite verses of his own making, and act 
Mark Antony between the leaps.” 

But the Surrey under Elliston assumed a very different and a far 
more imposing form. 

This imperial manager—a sultan in exile at the Surrey—opened 
his new theatre April 3, 1809, with Albert and Adela, or the Invisible 
Avengers, a melodrama, followed by Harlequin’s Resource, or the Witch 
of Ludlam, a pantomime. <A few months later Elliston, apologising 
for no voice, appeared as the gay and reckless Macheath, the burletta 
running for fifty nights. This was followed by a grand ballet of action 
(the Surrey actors were not allowed to speak) founded on Macbeth, with 
a prologue written by Dr. Busby, who at the close alluded to the 
severity of the restricting license : 

“Though not indulged with fullest powers of speech, 

The poet’s object we aspire to reach ; 

The emphatic gesture, eloquence of eye, 

Scenes, music, every energy we try.” 
After this precious dumb, dancing Macbeth, Elliston recited with grandi- 
loquence Collins’s Ode to the Passions. This same year, Elliston bought 
the freehold of the Croydon Theatre for 940/., scenery, &c. 100/., and 
also took the theatre at Manchester. 

The daring manager, in 1810, petitioned the House of Commons for 
leave to act at the Circus operatic pieces with dialogue; but the re- 
quest was refused. Perceval, always conservative, opposed the petition. 
Elliston opened the Circus in 1810 with the Beaua’ Stratagem, con- 
verted into a burletta; and now broke out the celebrated and never- 
to-be-forgotten war between the Giroux and Taylor factions. Miss 
Giroux was a brunette columbine, adored in the neighbourhood of the 
Obelisk; Miss Taylor, a pretty blonde dancer, with scarcely fewer 
adherents. Elliston ventured to appoint Miss Taylor columbine; and 
war instantly broke out. The Taylorites denounced Miss Giroux as 
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a foreign Jewess. Miss Giroux, in handbills, denied the slanderous 
assertion ; sneered at “a young person called Taylor ;’ and begged her 
friends and enlightened patrons not to mix themselves up with “hired 
slaves, bravoes, common stabbers,” but to allow mind to triumph over 
matter. Songs and placards were issued; rival crowds collected to cheer 
the Girouxites and the Taylorites. The neighbouring public-houses 
adopted their names. In vain were Elliston’s most honeyed accents—in 
vain he proposed to arbitrate upon the stage, and being rather tipsy, 
called with dignity to the prompter for a chair. Eventually, Slater and 
Barratt, the leaders of the two parties, were tried for the riot, and having 
made a public apology to Elliston, were sentenced to subscribe 1361. to 
the fund for the relief of the distressed Portuguese. It was in this year 
that Elliston gave 688/. for two suits of embossed armour for a melo- 
drama. These suits were lent to Sir Claudius Hunter, the lord mayor, 
for his gingerbread procession. The two men who wore them were 
so plied with wine at the Guildhall, that the man in brass got hope- 
lessly drunk, and had to be removed by a whole division of police, 
guarded by his more prudent friend in steel. Soon afterwards Mar. 
riott’s house in Fleet-street was burnt down, and the suits of armour 
destroyed; but Marriott had two more made for Elliston at his own 
expense. By his second season at the Surrey Elliston obtained a 
net profit of 3,0007. He now joined the Haymarket company with 
Munden at 40/. per week, with two clear benefits. 

In 1827, when Elliston was broken by dissipation, he opened the 
Surrey again. Black-eyed Susan appeared in the following year, and, 
with T. P. Cooke as William, soon filled the treasury. This drama did 
not give much promise of success till the second week, when it rose 
like a rocket. The receipts averaged 500/. per week; the manager 
receiving 150/. clear; Cooke 60/., and half a clear benefit every 
sixth week. It was about this time that Sylvana, one of Weber's 
operas, was performed at the Surrey. This was the first of Weber's 
productions performed in this country. Philipps was Albert, and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam was Sylvana. Elliston died in 1831, prematurely worn 
out by his excesses, and was buried in St. John’s Church, Waterloo- 
road. 

The following anecdote conveys a perfect impression of Elliston’s 
managerial manner, and of the daring tact of his suddenly improvised 
statements. One night, during the run of Black-eyed Susan, a tipsy 
sailor was very noisy and troublesome in the gallery; nothing would 
pacify him, so Elliston at last appeared on the stage. 

“‘ May I know the cause of this unseemly clamour?” he asked. 

Woman in the gallery: “Soda-water! ginger-beer!” 

“Sit down, woman !—Again I demand the reason of this disturb- 
ance !” asG 
Voice from the gallery: “It’s this here sailor vot makes all the 
row |” 
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Elliston, touched to the very soul: “A British sailor! the glory 
of our country’s annals, the safeguard of our homes and families; 
what is it he asks ?” 

“¢Rule Britannia!” roared the tar. 

“You shall have it,” emphatically pronounced the manager. “Of 
what ship, comrade ¢” 

“The Haggermemnon!” roared loud Boreas. 

Voice from the gallery: “ Bottled stout! ginger-beer!” 

“ Woman, I say, sit down!” 

“ Just paid off, your honour!” interpolated the tar, touching his hat. 

“Bring all your shipmates on Monday,” continued the manager, 
stepping forward regally. “Ladies and gentlemen, on Monday next 
a nautical, national, allegorical sketch will be represented at this 
theatre, entitled Zhe British Flag, in which the whole strength of 
the company will be employed. The music expressly composed by 
Mr. Blewitt.” (Aside to the orchestra: “Give ’em ‘ Rule Britannia.’”) 
“Bring ’em all on Monday!” cried Elliston once more, with a wink 
to the sailor as he strode off the stage. 

“ Rule Britannia” was then sung by the whole company, and the 
play resumed. The nautical sketch of Monday was, we need scarcely 
say, @ momentary inspiration of Elliston’s. Nothing could daunt the 
impudence or abash the vanity of the man. On another evening far 
too many persons had been crowded into the Surrey gallery, and much 
single combat was the natural result, for the night was hot. Elliston 
came forward, and, thoroughly conversant with his audience, delivered 
the most extravagantly impudent of his blarneying and always suc- 
cessful addresses. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I venture, as a most unobtrusive indi- 
vidual, to take the great liberty of addressing you. It is of rare 
occurrence that I deem it necessary to place myself in juxtaposition 
with you.” (Uproar in the oppressed gallery.) “ When I said juxta- 
position, I meant vis-a-vis.” (More noise than ever in the gallery.) 
“When I uttered the words vis-d-vis, I meant contactability. Now let 
me tell you that vis-d-vis (it is a French term) and contactability (which 
is a truly English term) very nearly assimilate to each other.” (Fresh 
hurricane breaks out in the gallery, several fights commence, with 
much scolding, elbowing, and threatening.) “Gentlemen! gentlemen! 
Iam really ashamed of your conduct. It is unlike a Surrey audience. 
Are you aware, gentlemen, that I have in this establishment most 
efficient peace-officers at my immediate disposal? Peace-officers, gen- 
tlemen, mean persons necessary in time of war—a word to the wise.” 
(Then returning.) “One word more: If that tall gentleman in the 
carpenter’s cap will sit down in the pit, the little girl behind him 
in red ribbons—you, my love, I mean—will be able to see the enter- 
tainment.” After this superb piece of florid humbug, the Surrey 
sultan withdrew with the most respectful of bows. 
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Elliston could not always resist a practical joke—energetic and 
industrious as he was in the business part of his profession. He once 
played off a trick on Munden, who, as old Rapid the tailor, always 
made a point of drolly unfolding a new coat on the back of a chair, 
smoothing it down with professional satisfaction, then removing with 
a proud enjoyment one by one the papers that enveloped the shining 
new brass buttons. Munden’s look of droll delight always brought 
down the house. One night Elliston, who was really a fair actor, 
never grudging a fellow-actor his applause, was seized with an ir- 
resistible impulse to unveil the buttons and draw the laugh, which 
he slily did while Munden was off the stage. At the discovery bitter 
vexation brought tears into Joe’s eyes. The moment the scene was 
over he rushed into the green-room, exclaiming in uncontrollable pas- 
sion, “ Where is he? where is he? Let me tear him in pieces! Who 
is he? What is he? Where does he come from? Bartlemy Fair! 
where is the jackanapes, I say?” 

Elliston, who had crept behind the folds of Mrs. Glover’s white 
satin gown, now thrust out, like a tortoise, his laughing face. Munden 
flew at him, shook his powdered curls, and called him “assassin,” 
*‘ parricide,” and other imaginative terms. Elliston roared, but no one 
came to his help; and he only escaped after much tribulation. 

Four days after, Munden and Elliston played together in the Road 
fo Ruin. The moment it was over, Munden ran into the green-room, 
crying, “ Where is he?—where is he, I say? It’s him again, eh?” at 
the same time shaking several ladies’ flounces ; then running up to 
Elliston, he shook him warmly by the hand. “Bobby, Bobby,” he 
said, “I forgive you the buttons. I'll never play with any Harry 
Dornton but you, Bobby. You've beat ’em all—Holman, Lewis, all of 
’em; but, Bobby” (solemnly), “don’t dash my buttons any more.” 

Like most practical jokers, Elliston sometimes got a rub in return. 
A plot had been formed at the Olympic against a disagreeable scene- 
painter. To mortify him, one of the carpenters set a trap—a pot of 
red paint on the top of his half-open working-room door, ready for the 
expected victim. Unfortunately, at this moment Elliston strode into 
the room with full dignity, and down rained the red cataract on his 
head and shoulders, to the horror of the skulking conspirators. As 
soon as he could recover his breath, the enraged manager ordered the 
whole establishment of workmen before him, and demanded the instant 
surrender of the offender. The real culprit, hot and confused, stood 
forward, and explained for whom the trap had been set. 

“QO, for Mr. —, say you?” 

“ Upon my honour.” 

“Then I forgive you,” said Elliston; and strode off to his lavatory, 
in some degree appeased. 

There were times when Elliston’s tricks, droll as they were, ap- 
proached very near to frauds. One season his audience at Birmingham, 
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nightly ebbing bench after bench, required some excitement stronger 
than tragedy. Elliston was equal to the occasion. He announced “ a 
Bohemian of unexampled strength and stature, who would display his 
power of handling a huge stone, nearly a ton weight, like a tennis- 
ball; and, it was reported, he had once, to amuse a German princess, 
felled an ox with a single blow of his naked fist. A huge portrait of 
a Saracenic monster headed these announcements. The night came, 
and the theatre was full to the roof. The play, Pizarro, no one would 
listen to. The shouts were for “The Bohemian! the Bohemian!” The 
curtain fell before the clamour, the fiddlers struck up the “ Battle of 
Prague,” and every eye was strained for the avatar of the German 
Samson. 

At that moment, Elliston, pale and agonised, stepped forward, and 
with suppliant hands addressed the perturbed audience. 

“The Bohemian has deceived me,” he said. ‘ ZhatI could have 
pardoned; but he has deceived my friends; he has deceived you—you 
who have ever been so kind, liberal, and confiding.” (Here he buried 
his entire head in his handkerchief.) ‘The Bohemian, I repeat, has 
deceived us all; he is nowhere” (a simmering of discontent); “and the 
man, of whatever name, nation, or religious denomination, who violates 
his word, commits an offence which—” (a furious outbreak, crushing the 
tail of the moral aphorism). “Anxious for your gratification and grate- 
fal for your patronage, I entered into correspondence with this faithless 
foreigner, who was this day to have appeared” (ironical cheers). ‘The 
correspondence, ladies and gentlemen, is in my pocket.” (Incredulous 
laugh, during which Elliston produced some stray papers that looked 
more or less like letters. ‘Read, read! No, no! Imposition! Yah!”) 
“Here they are. Does any gentleman present read German? If so, 
would he honour me by stepping forward” (screams of derisive laugh- 
ter). “Am I left alone? Then I'll translate it for you.” (‘ No, no! 
Enough! Go it, Elliston!”) “To your will I bow; the correspond- 
ence shall not be read” (here he repocketed the letters). ‘But, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he continued, with the most honeyed and persuasive of 
smiles, “‘ as proof of my own sincerity and the fulfilment of my under- 
taking, the stone—the stone is Here; you shall see it” (a roar of satis- 
faction). ‘ Yes, you shall yet be satisfied; you are my patrons, and 
have a right to demand it. Shall the stone be produced?” (Cries of 
“Yes, yes! The stone, the stone!”) 

Elliston winked his keen gray eyes at the fiddlers, who instantly 
plunged again into the “Battle of Prague;” and the curtain rising, 
disclosed a huge sand-rock—square, massive, yellow, with a scroll in- 
scribed: “ THIs Is THE STONE.” Good-humour returned—everyone was 
interested, astonished, and delighted. Elliston again advanced. 

“Tf there be any lady or gentleman who may still feel disappoint- 
ment, I beg respectfully to say that a box-ticket will be delivered, on 
application of the party at the office of this establishment, for any even- 
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ing during the week, which, on the surrender of one shilling, will admit 
the party free.” (“ Bravo, bravo, Elliston !”) 

Elliston’s mystifications, born of brandy, mimicry, eccentricity, and 
pomposity, sometimes extended to his own company. One night at the 
Olympic, while the overture was playing, Elliston walked on to the 
stage and sent for Mr. J. Russell, his stage-manager; who promptly 
appeared. Holding him by a button, Elliston confidentially winked, 
and whispered with earnestness the words “Violino obbligato.” ‘ What 
did you say?” ‘Violino obbligato.” (Gravely :) “ Do you understand 
me? Violino obbligato.” 

Russell affected to understand, and sent the call-boy down to the 
orchestra, to say that when the overture was over Mr. Elliston wished 
to speak to Mr. Mountain, the leader. In the mean time Elliston had 
gone up to the master carpenter, and, beckoning to him, repeated the 
solemn and mysterious words, “ Violino obbligato.” The carpenter 
touched his hat and begged the manager’s pardon, but he really did not 
know what he meant. The overture over, the prompter gave the usual 
word to clear the stage, when Elliston turned to him, and repeated with 
an indescribable look, “ Violino obbligato.” He then went off at the 
side, where Mrs. Edwin was waiting to come on, shook her warmly 
by the hand, gazed in her face, and repeated, “‘ Violino obbligato.” Pre- 
sently Mr. Mountain came up, and asked what Mr. Elliston might 
please to want. Elliston seemed relieved, and uttered the cabalistie 
words, ‘‘ Violino obbligato.” Several questions were put, but the one 
invariable answer came. Next the printer arrived with a proof of 
the next play-bill. The new melodrama required a name. “ The title, 
sir?” asked the printer. “ Violino obbligato,” replied Elliston. ‘ Sir?” 
answered the printer. ‘ Violino obbligato,” said the manager imper- 
turbably. At the end of the middle piece, Elliston roughed up his 
hair with his hand, buttoned his coat sternly, passed the prompter 
without a word, and, hat in hand, walked on the stage, bowing stiffly 
as he began his address. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I should consider myself an ineffective 
caterer for the public and quite unworthy of your patronage, if I omitted 
any opportunity in my endeavours to amuse you. I therefore most 
respectfully inform you that, notwithstanding the extraordinary attrac- 
tion of the present novelties—and I beg to assure you that our success 
has been marvellous—notwithstanding, I say, the great popularity of 
the entertainments you are this evening, I trust, enjoying, I deem it 
imperative to produce on Monday next an entirely new melodrama 
of powerful incident, the title of which, for cogent reasons connected 
with the immediate interests of my property (this theatre), I must 
for the present withhold. All that I can at this moment venture to 
divulge, ladies and gentlemen, is—Violino obbligato.” He then made 
his bow, and left his audience thoroughly mystified. Elliston next 
wrote a note, in rather shaky penmanship, to the stage-manager, 
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begging him not to forget to remind him the next morning of Violino 
obbligato. A coach was called. ‘“‘ Where shall I drive to, sir?” said 
the coachman. Elliston looked out of window, and replied, “ Vio- 
lino obbligato !” “ Where, sir?” ‘Stratford-place, sir—violino obbli- 
gato.” The next morning, when questioned by his monitor, Elliston 
had forgotten every event of the preceding evening. 

Elliston had always a firm belief that his presence inspired a certain 
awe in the spectators. Once, when in attendance at Carlton Palace, 
and George IV. was suggesting some alterations in his box, and pro- 
mising frequent visits to Drury, the manager had the amusing im- 
pudence to say, “ If you remain Joyal, I must obtain a triumph.” But 
perhaps the crown of his oratorical addresses was on closing a season 
at Leicester. It was a quintessence of all his droll conceit and ex- 
quisite humbug. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said on that occasion, “the painfal 
moment of our separation has arrived. That I have been indulgent to 
you there is no denying—some say I have spoilt you ; but I will not 
pause to weigh my frailty towards those to whom I am so attached. 
It was in this city, ladies and gentlemen, that that remarkable charac- 
ter, Cardinal Wolsey, laid down his glory and his bones. Can I do 
better than employ his words in honour of our present illustrious 
Regent ?—‘ He is a prince of the most royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart.’ To this let me add: ‘God bless him!’ Ladies and 
gentlemen, in my general acknowledgments for the favours I have 
received in the town, let me not forget Mrs. Buntingfield,—a name 
which I have observed no less than six times in the box-list this 
season. Should Mrs. Buntingfield be now present—ay, there she sits, 
in the red turban” (pointing to a side box)—“ let me express to her 
my warmest gratitude. If, in returning you thanks in my professional 
capacity, I may be permitted for a moment to allude to private ties, I 
would remind you that your late worshipful mayor, Mr. Wilcox, and 
myself were schoolfellows. His loss not even you yourselves can 
deplore more than I do ; and now, beyond that bourne from which no 
traveller returns, we have only to hope that he is happy” (here Elliston 
dabbed his eyes with his handkerchief). ‘Ladies and gentlemen, once 
again I bid you respectfully, affectionately farewell.” 

Another story told of this whimsical man must not by any means be 
forgotten. One afternoon at Weymouth, George III., overtaken in a 
shower and unattended, strolled into the theatre, which he found open, 
and went to sleep comfortably in the royal box. Elliston coming in, 
found the king asleep, and was afraid to awake him abruptly. A 
thought of genius struck him. He stepped into the orchestra, took 
up a violin, and struck up “ God save the King,” gently and affettuoso. 
The king started up, and asked the time. “Six o’clock?” Said the 
king, “Send to her majesty. Say I am here. Don’t keep the people 
waiting! Light up, light up! Let ’em in, let ’emin! Ha, ha! fast 
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asleep! Play well to-night, Elliston! Great favourite with the queen, 
Let ’em in, let ’em in!” The house was at once illuminated, and the 
performances soon after began. 

There is one mystery attending Elliston’s life that no one could 
ever solve. He had for eighteen years a correspondent who signed 
herself “ Invisiblina.” This unseen benefactor warned him of his faults, 
and urged him to correct his errors. She sent him constant presents, 
She wrote sometimes in prose, sometimes in verse; sometimes about 
the theatre, sometimes about his domestic concerns; generally to him- 
self, occasionally to his wife. The advice was always honest, and often 
severe. Here is one caustic letter: 

‘“‘ Descending from the regions of air to become earthy and of the 
flesh, I visited Drury-lane Theatre on Monday last, to witness again 
your impersonation of the Duke Aranza. Believe me, I was disap- 
pointed. You have become careless and inflated, undignified and un- 
natural. The freshness and native bloom of this portraiture is faded, 
and the complexion supplied by the daub of harlotry. Trifle no 
longer with public favour; for he who loses the wealth he once pos- 
sessed becomes poorer than he who was never rich.” 

In vain Elliston by public advertisement begged Invisiblina to dis- 
close herself. She never did so; and her last warning letter reached 
him only a short time before his death. 

That inventive writer, the too much ridiculed Fitzball, produced 
his Inchcape Bell at the Surrey under Elliston’s management, and it ran 
for eighty nights. In 1833 he produced for Mr. Osbaldiston his great 
success, Jonathan Bradford. The manager at first disliked it, as the 
subject had been before tried at Drury Lane, where it failed. The 
four-room scene, now so popular in the suburbs, was disliked by all the 
actors. H. Wallack played Dan Macraisy, Mrs. W. West, Bradford’s 
wife, and Miss Vincent, Sally. The thrilling drama ran 264 consecutive 
nights, and is said to have brought the manager 8000/7. Vale made an 
excellent Caleb. In the reign of Davidge, the next manager of the 
Surrey, a good dry old actor according to those who have seen him, 
Mr. Fitzball produced his operatic drama of The Lord of the Isles, 
with Rodwell’s music. Za Sonnambula was first brought out at the 
Surrey—Fitzball touching up the libretto for Elliston. 

The Surrey was taken by Davidge in 1833. In 1863-5, Mr. Shep- 
herd and Mr. Anderson assumed the management. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1865, and rebuilt the same year. It had been burnt down 
in 1805, and was rebuilt by Cabanel in 1806. Buckstone first appeared 
here. Thomas Dibdin was one of its lessees; and in 1790 plausible 
John Palmer, then a prisoner in the King’s Bench, contrived to earn 
some guineas by becoming its acting manager; an abuse which led to 
Lord Chief-Justice- Kenyon abridging the debtors’ privileges, and ex- 
cluding all public-houses and places of amusement from the Rules. 
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THE CoBuRG (VICTORIA). 


The Coburg Theatre, Waterloo-Bridge-road, built by Signor Caba- 
nel, a Liége carpenter, who also constructed the stage of old Drury, 
was opened by Mr. Jones in 1818. It was named after the husband of 
the Princess Charlotte. It originally stood in a marshy field, and the 
first lease specifies that the proprietor shall put lamps along the path 
as far as the high road, where there was a Hatch. Prince Leopold 
laid the first stone (by proxy). The stone had come from the ruins 
of the palace in the Savoy. Stanfield painted the scenery; and one 
of the chief glories of the place was a glittering looking-glass curtain. 
The house was leased to Egerton and Abbott in 1833, when the Prin- 
cess Victoria visited the theatre, which henceforward assumed its 
modern name. 


THE ADELPHI. 


The Adelphi, or the Sans Pareil, as it was at first called, was built 
on speculation by Mr. John Scott, a colour-dyer, and opened in 1806. 
Scott was famous for his liquid blue dye, a fashionable colour of the 
day, by which he made a large fortune. The colour-maker and his 
daughter, having a taste for theatricals, had before this become famous 
for the private performances which took place in the large room of 
Scott’s manufactory where the colours were ground. Theodore Hook 


is said to have shared in the amusements at the time he was beginning 
to write farces and help his father with Vauxhall songs. The enter- 
tainment at first consisted of a medley phantasmagoria, and other 
optical and mechanical experiments and delusions, mixed up with 
songs, recitations, and imitations. Miss Scott proved clever, and the 
success of the Sans Pareil was great. 
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BY JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, AUTHOR OF “ PAUL MASSIE,” “ THE WATERDALE 
NEIGHBOURS,” ETC. 


Cuarter XXXIV. A Srroxe or RETRIBUTION. 


A FEw days or weeks passed away. Christina had gone; faded, so to 
speak, out of our lives. She was living for the present in Lugano with 
her husband. The excitement of the Paris crime had been almost for- 
gotten in London. The season was over, the opera-houses were closed, 
everything looked dead. Edward Lambert and I were in town to- 
gether, two moody, silent, sympathetic friends; each, as before, know- 
ing something more of the other than he cared to talk of even to that 
other. 

We were going home one night together, and our way lay through 
the Haymarket. We turned into a cigar-shop to get a cigar, and Lam- 
bert was talking of a game of billiards. As westood upon the threshold 
doubtful, a man passed slowly down the street towards the Pall-mall 
end. I caught a glimpse of his face under the flash of a lamp, and I 
knew him at once for the Italian Benoni. He did not, or would not, 
recognise me, although I could not help thinking I had done him a good 
turn once; so I came to the conclusion that, under the circumstances, he 
did not want to be recognised. Although I was just on the point of 
calling Lambert’s attention to him, I checked myself, and refrained. 

We did have a game of billiards, and then were leaving. As we 
passed through the cigar-shop a voice hailed me. 

‘Doth not a meeting like thismake amends! I say, Temple! Hallo 
there !” 

And briskly leaping off a chair, up rushed old Stephen Lyndon, and 
held out both hishands. He was handsomely dressed, and wore elegant 
lavender gloves, and I think a new wig. But his face looked puckered 
and seamed and care-worn. I did not take his hand, and indeed I 
would have walked away and left him, but that Lambert stopped, some- 
what bewildered. 

‘Introduce me, Temple,” proceeded the unabashed Lyndon. “I 
do think I must have had the pleasure of meeting your friend before ; 
the very remarkable contour of his face is familiar to me. Introduce 
me, Temple; but don’t mind names. Call me for the moment Mr. 
Badboy ; you understand the allusion. I don’t care for much naming 
of names here just now : pour des raisons.” 

“T think your name and yourself ought to be alike detestable,” I 
began. 
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“ Dear boy, wherefore ? I have done the State some service—not 
this State, but the other yonder; and they know it. I have defeated 
the machinations of conspirators and murderers. I feel proud of it. 
Temple, I swear to you that on a certain day I saved France! Let 
us repair to yonder fane, and give thanks over champagne. Some 
States know how to reward their benefactors, Temple. I have gold, 
sir, red gold. Come, I long to know your friend ; present me.” 

Ned Lambert was puzzled. Politeness, good-nature, distrust, sur- 
prise, were battling within him. He had almost begun “ Happy to 
have the honour, I’m sure,” when I stopped him with a vehement 
gesture. 

Then Ned said : 

“T know I have seen this gentleman—this person before. Yes, I 
remember! He’sa madman, Temple! "T'was he that attacked me and 
—and Lilla, you recollect, one night at the theatre. Yes; he’s mad!” 

‘No, Lambert, not mad; I am sorry to say not mad, not quite 
mad, at least. Look at him, Ned; he asks me to introduce him. I 
do so. That man, that disgrace to the name of Englishman, is a 
scoundrel and a profligate ; a wretch who left his wife and daughter 
to starve, if they would; he has lately made himself a rascally spy for 
the French Government, and tried to sell, and, according to his own 
boast, did sell with profit, the lives of brave and foolish men. Look 
at him, Lambert, and know him if you will.” 

“Yes, look at me, Lambert,” broke in Lyndon, “and know me— 
for I know you now—as all that our polite friend has said ; and one 
thing more : I am Lilla Lyndon’s father, Lambert ; and I presume I 
am one day to have the honour of being your father-in-law. Let us 
embrace.” 

“Ts this true ?” asked Lambert, turning with pale face to me. 

“Tt is true, Ned; that wretched creature is Lilla’s father. Now 
you know all.” 

“Poor, poor Lilla! She knew of this ; and therefore she doomed 
herself to live alone ?” 

“She did.” 

“Now, look here, fellows!” said Lyndon, cocking his hat more 
fiercely than before on the side of his head, and trying to look tall; 
“there is no use in talking over family affairs thus publicly. But I 
tell you this: Z don’t care—I’m not going to be kept out of the family 
councils any longer. I know all about my daughter now, and my wife 
too; and I’m open either to hate them or to love them. Whoever 
marries my daughter has to deal with me. I am not hard to deal 
with ; but I must be conciliated, courted, paid off, if necessary. In 
one word, Lambert, are you prepared to treat ? Are you ready to go 
into council ?” 

“No,” I said, answering for him.—‘ No, Ned, not a word with 
him. Better Lilla bore any persecution, or waited any time.” 
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“This from you, Temple! I thought I had won your gratitude, 
at least.” 

“Yes; I believe you did really try to do me a good turn; and 
though I had no need of it, and was not in the danger you supposed, 
I am not ungrateful for it, and I will try to serve you yet. If you 
want money—” 

“My good Temple! If I want money? All my life has been 
a perpetual want of money. Just now I do happen to be pretty 
flush ; but, good God! I know myself—I ought to—and I shall 
be as hard-up as ever in a few weeks. Besides, I begin to feel at 
last the want of a peaceful domestic life. I think I have pretty well 
exhausted all the stormy joys, and I am now very anxious to retire 
into the placid bosom of family comfort. I think I may venture to say 
to my future son-in-law, if he will allow me the honour so to call him, 
that in me he sees a reclaimed man: at least, he sees in me a man who 
wants to be reclaimed. The one grand emotion at the bottom of my 
nature, Lambert, is religion. Our friend Temple will quite bear me 
out in that. Religion, sir! I confess that my life of late years, and 
the persistent ill-treatment I have experienced from the world and my 
nearest relatives, has rather disturbed the religious element. But there 
it is still. Now I know that family affection can purify and restore it; 
therefore let us go in for family affection. I am to be reclaimed. Eh, 
bien, reclaim me!” 

He then threw back his coat from his breast, and stood with dis- 
played shirt-front, as if moral reclamation were to be effected by the 
agency of a stethoscope. 

Lambert looked at me inquiringly, as if to ask, “Is this genuine?” 

I looked at him with an expression which said, “ Decidedly not.” 

“Come, Mr. Lyndon,” I said, ‘my friend does not know you as 
well as I do; you want something; put it into plain words—what is 
it?” 

The little man smote his breast theatrically, and said, 

* A home.” 

** Anything else?” 

* A daughter.” 

** Mr. Lyndon,” I said rather seriously, “there is such a thing in 
the world as being too late. I am afraid you are too late.” 

“But look here, Temple ; I want to be reclaimed; I do, by God! 
And I think God wants me to be reclaimed too. I don’t think He hates 
me wholly, for I have always loved the beauty of His house, and I have 
loved to sing to Him. I think He could have loved me, if things had 
just gone a little better with me. Do try me, Temple—and Lambert. 
I know—vwell, come, at least I think I am sincere now, I do realiy. 
I’ve always been repenting, of course: and I don’t wonder that you are 
a little suspicious; but, by the Lord, I think I’m sincere this time! 
Don’t turn away from me, lads; now, don’t! Come to my daughter, 
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Lambert, and take me with you; I’ll fall at her knees, I’m d—d if 
I don’t! Look here, these are tears.” 

So they were; there were tears unmistakably running down his 
wrinkled old face, out of his blinking black eyes. I had so long been 
accustomed to his private theatrical displays, and his easy gusts of 
emotion, that I was not perhaps much moved. Lambert was touched, 
quite touched, He held out his hand to the wretched old creature, 
who seized it, pressed it to his lips, and blubbered over it. 

My God! ifin that supreme moment a touch of true compunction 
did visit the heart of that unfortunate man, may it not have been too 
late! may it not have been too late ! 

Lyndon lifted up his head, and exclaimed, “Then I am saved? I 
shall see my daughter ?” 

“You shali,” said poor Ned Lambert, and wrung again the old 
man’s hand. 

Now I had been anxious to bring this scene to a close. Perhaps 
my distrust of Lyndon was such that I disliked to see Ned Lambert 
touched by him. Besides, it was hardly the place for a scene. We had 
moved a few paces up the Haymarket, and now stood just one pace 
down Jermyn-street, and in the shadow: I had, by working our group 
gently along, got thus far at least out of the glitter and glare of the 
Haymarket. Still, there were people constantly passing us, and looking 
with some surprise at us and our gestures. Just now, somebody who 
had been standing in a doorway came out, and, apparently attracted by 
curiosity, drew nearer and nearer to us. The person approached some- 
what behind me, and I could only see that somebody was drawing near 
and listening. Now nothing can exceed the easy vacuous impudence 
with which street-idlers in London coolly walk up close to a group of 
people, and there stand, and stare, and listen. I am myself peculiarly 
nervous and sensitive about this sort of thing; and the vicinity of this 
vulgar and curious eavesdropper made me specially uncomfortable, 
I was just about to turn and ask the fellow rather angrily what he 
wanted there, when Lyndon called to me in a tone half triumphant, 
half tearful: “Not too late, Temple! recall your words, my friend! 
No, not too late, after all !” 

At that moment the listener, whose shadow was just behind me, 
pushed or lurched forward, and dashed against Lyndon. So far as 
there was time for thought, I thought it was the lurch of a drunken 
man. But at the same instant, I heard two sudden peculiar sounds 
following each other instantaneously; two sounds in each of which 
there was something like a thump, and something like a rattle, and 
Lyndon gave a wild shriek, flung up his arms, then collapsed like 
a man stricken with cholera, and rolled on his legs for a second, and 
then fell all in a heap on the pavement. And in the same instant 
of time the man who had rushed on Lyndon, cried out the word “ 7'ra- 
ditore !” flashed round on me thé fierce wolf-like eyes of Benoni the 
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Italian, and then fled fast as a wild-cat down the silent darknesses of 
Jermyn-street. 

“Look to him, Temple,” shouted Lambert ; “I'll be after that 
fellow.” And he rushed away, his long legs making tremendous play 
along the pavement. 

In a moment a group of people, chiefly women from the Haymarket, 
had gathered round; then a couple of policemen came up, and one 
went off like mad down Jermyn-street after Ned and the assassin. We 
lifted up Lyndon, and brought him into a public-house which stands, 
or stood, at the Haymarket corner of the street. There we laid him on a 
bench. He was bleeding fearfully from two wounds, one in the breast, 
one just under the ear. A surgeon was sent for from across the street, 
and came up in a moment. While he was opening Lyndon’s clothes, 
Lyndon recovered a little from the swoon into which he had fallen, 
and looked up. His eyes fell on me at once. 

“You are a prophet, Temple,” he murmured. “It 7s too late, you 
see.—No use, doctor! Not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church- 
door ; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve-—Temple, your friends of the revo- 
lution have done for me. Tell my daughter I’m sorry, and my wife, 
and your little Lilla.” 

Ned Lambert had by this time quietly rejoined the group, and 
stood with flushed face silently looking on. Lyndon saw him, and 
smiled. 

** Good fellow, Lambert,” he said ; “kind lad—Ilike you. I ought 
to say, ‘Bless you, Lambert !’ in the regular old style; but I can’t get 
up to do it with the proper action. Iam dying, Egypt, dying! I hope 
God will forgive me. I think He might forgive me if He forgives 
Goodboy; and Goodboy is so respectable, there can’t be any doubt about 
him.” 

I asked the surgeon in a low tone whether poor Lyndon had not 
better be kept quiet : he was talking away all this time incessantly, 
except when an occasional pang or gasp stopped his utterance for a 
moment. The surgeon only shook his head, and signified with a ges- 
ture that it did not matter now. I asked whether he had not better be 
removed to some hospital, or somewhere of the kind. The reply was a 
quiet gesture to the same effect,—no use thinking of that now. 

Meanwhile Lyndon lay nearly motionless on the seat where we had 
laid him, his head and shoulders propped by cushions taken from the 
benches around. His wig had fallen back from his head, and what 
with the bald forehead, the round, plump, beardless face, and the 
twinkling, restless eyes, there was a queer, pathetic, grotesque look of 
infancy about him which the incessant and scarcely-intelligible babble 
he kept up served to keep in countenance. The strange sardonic expres- 
sion, now suggestive of roguery, and now almost of madness, which his 
face used to wear habitually, had quite faded away, and I seemed to 
see a striking resemblance to his daughter—that resemblance of which 
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vague glimpses used so to perplex and tantalise me in the early days 
of our acquaintance. 

Ned Lambert looked pityingly on. 

“No hope ?” he asked of the surgeon in a whisper. 

“None whatever,” was the whispered reply. “It is a question of 
minutes. There is nothing to be done.” 

The idle and amazed lookers-on had now been got rid of. Nobody 
was in the room but the surgeon, the landlord, a couple of women— 
barmaids, I suppose—two policemen, Ned Lambert, and I. Draw- 
ing Ned aside, I learned from him what had come of his pursuit. 
He said he was gaining upon the fugitive, when somebody—whether by 
design or accident he could not tell—suddenly ran from a doorway, 
rushed against Ned, and in the collision flung him heavily on the pave- 
ment. When he got on his feet there was nobody near. The man 
who had flung him down disappeared, he thought, up a court to the 
left. He could easily have caught him if he had followed, but he still 
ran on, hoping to get some sight of the assassin—a hopeless attempt. 
Neither sight nor sound assisted. He was turning back from the idle 
quest, when he met the policeman coming to his assistance. 

Meanwhile Lyndon babbled on. I have read that during the in- 
sanity of George III. nothing was so dreadful to those of his family 
who were near him as his never-ceasing unmeaning talk. I can quite un- 
derstand it. Lyndon’s unbroken flow of words was terrible to hear. 

At last he gave a sharp groan, almost a cry, and stopped for a mo- 
ment in his speech. Then he said in a clearer and more coherent 
manner, although with gradually-failing voice : 

“Temple, my Minstrel Boy, I have been turning the matter over, 
and I think there is hope ; I do, on my soul. There was a deal in 
me, only it didn’t somehow come to a focus. I was very near being a 
good painter ; I was very near being a great musician. Don’t deceive 
yourself, Temple ; vow never will sing as I could have done once, my 
boy. And I might have been a religious man; and I might have been 
a good man. Ofcourse I wasn’t anything. But where there’s so 
much valuable raw material, I don’t believe God means it always to lie 
idle. No, no; He doesn’t make blunders, or waste good stuff in that 
sort of way. He’ll find use for me, though I couldn’t find any use for 
myself, Confound it all! I’m better than a rat or a blackbeetle. I 
know that my Redeemer liveth! I am sorry you seem rather wanting 
in the religious element, Temple ; but I daresay something can be 
done, even for you.—Ah, not fair, George Lyndon ; not fair, brother 
George ; twas you did it, not I; always making me your scapegoat. 
Well, I did one right thing in life, d—n me !—O God, forgive me, I 
mean. Not too late, Temple, after all !—O God!” 

Lyndon gasped heavily. His head fell forward plump on his breast. 

*©Q, he’s dead !” said one of the barmaids, with a little scream. 

So he was. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV, 
THE OLD PLACE AGAIN, 


THERE is very little of a story in all this. Great heroic events and 
sufferings, which would naturally consolidate themselves into five acts 
with a grand dénouement, are the lot of the favoured very few. My 
ordinary life kept on much the same after the departure of Christina, 
the murder of Lyndon, and the marriage, which took place within a 
few months, of my dear friends Ned Lambert and his Lilla Lyndon, 
They live in a pretty little house in Brompton. I left that neigh- 
bourhood, and took lodgings near Bedford-square. It was there that I 
began the writing of this story, in the Bloomsbury region which the 
opening chapter describes, on the wet and wild evening, when, lonely, 
I sat down to tell my tale to him and her who would listen. 

Nothing came of Lyndon’s murder. The assassin was not found, 
nor was any trace of him discovered. What I knew I kept to myself. 

I gave up the stage at once, and not too soon. I have often hinted 
that my voice began to give distinct signs of failure ; and of late it was 
quite clear to me that it would not much longer bear the heroic strain 
of opera. So I anticipated defeat, and surrendered. ‘ Happy the man,” 
says the author of Pendennis, “who quits the field in time, and yields 
his broken sword to Fate the Conqueror with a resigned and cheerful 
heart.” My heart was resigned and cheerful, indeed, but not from any 
heroic or magnanimous qualities, to which I have not pretended, but 
because it never had been in the battle at all, and it was now absorbed 
in quite other and far better hopes than those which at the outset led 
me to the fight. I retired, had a farewell benefit, was banqueted by 
some of my friends, made a speech, was kindly and even tenderly 
noticed by the newspapers, and then subsided into music-teaching 
and concert-singing. I quitted wild Bohemia, and became thoroughly 
respectable and commonplace. Nothing could be more quiet, mono- 
tonous, humdrum, lonely, than the kind of existence into which I gra- 
dually sank. Many a man makes a desperate run up the hill, full of 
energy and resolve, but suddenly meeting midway with some check, 
struggles a moment or two, grumbles a while, and then very quietly 
turns round and saunters down again. So it was with me ; but neither 
the early run up, nor the later descent, was wholly merit or wholly 
fault of mine. I mounted in the hope of overtaking Christina Reich- 
stein ; I paused and came down because I believed that thereby I 
should make myself worthier—at least, less unworthy—to be the hus- 
band of Lilla Lyndon. 

I had to wait our self-appointed period of probation for her; and 
I waited, silent, patient, absorbed in the thought of her. We never 
interchanged letter, or word, or missive, or greeting of any kind. 
During the whole time I never saw her ; for a long time I never heard 
of her, except once, when, taking up the Morning Post, I saw that Mr. 
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Lyndon, M.P., and the Misses Lyndon, had arrived at the Hétel Bris- 
tol, Paris, on their way home from Italy, I make no doubt that Mr. 
Lyndon took his daughter everywhere he could, and into all manner of 
distractions, in the hope of inducing her to love someone else and to 
forget me. I did not fear. Lilla Lyndon had contrived, unconsciously 
I am sure, to impress me with a sense of pure unalterable constancy 
which I could not doubt. She had her father’s qualities, in fact, turned 
from bad into good, and sanctified by her purity of soul, and glorified 
by her noble warmth of heart. No, I could not doubt her. 

Other doubts indeed I had; and they gave me many a pang. They 
were doubts of my own worthiness—not merely of my moral worth, for 
I do believe that the presence and the influence of such a woman must 
have stirred Barabbas to some love of goodness; but doubts of my 
fitness in what I may call the esthetic or artistic way to sustain Lilla 
Lyndon’s ideal. I could not and did not disguise from myself that her 
love for me had its source in pure romance: the passion of a generous 
girl-nature, weary of monotonous and colourless formality and respect- 
ability, for some nature on which the rays of a more romantic and 
highly-tinted existence fell ever so lightly. I knew that what with 
our secret love and my late attempt not to steal her from her sphere, 
Lilla had begun to look upon me as an exalted heroic kind of being. 
I looked into myself, and turned away with a pang of shame to think 
how unlike to all this was the reality: of dread lest she too should some- 
time discover it and be disappointed. Would it be better, I sometimes 
gloomily thought, that the passages in our lives, now interrupted, 
should end thus; simple, sad, memorable, not to be renewed, not to be 
forgotten? Often, as I found myself giving way to ill-humour and 
pettishness and littleness of any kind; as I felt tempted to snarl at 
friends who had passed high up the beanstalk of success and got to the 
castle and fairy-regions at the top, while I remained idly on the dull 
ground below; as I recognised in myself the prickings of envy and the 
pangs of disappointed ambition ; as I detected myself in being too lazy 
to change a lodging, too cowardly to give a landlady warning, too pro- 
crastinating to succeed in doing some solid service to a friend,—I could 
not help thinking that perhaps it would be a happy thing, after all, 
for her, if Lilla Lyndon and I were never to meet again. 

This was my pain and punishment sometimes: but for this I should 
have had, even in waiting for her thus in silence and separation, the light 
of an unchanging hope and happiness around me. 

Once I went back and revisited my old birthplace town. Very 
little was changed there. It is exasperating, when you think you have 
lived through at least half-a-dozen lives, to come back to the place you 
left so long ago, and find everything precisely as it was when you, un- 
heeded, turned your boyish back upon it. I spent the better part of a 
whole day loitering on the strand where I did battle with Ned Lam- 
bert, and watching the roll of the surf, and flinging lazy pebbles in. I 
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climbed the hill-side and looked long upon the glorious scene below. 
Once I made an excursion in a fisherman’s boat round the bay; and 
from the light summer-day clouds and soft blue hazy sky came suddenly 
heavy mist and gale (I knew them well of old); and quickly a squall 
arose and a storm thundered in our ears and tattered our sails before 
we could reef them, and drove us off shore, blinding and baffling us 
with its spray. I declare that I felt a rush of life and energy such as 
I had not known for long, and which was positive delight. I showed 
a proficiency, too, in the management of the sheet which was intrusted 
to me, and a familiarity with the character ofthe sea there, which quite 
amazed the fisherman and his boy. I was enraptured with the storm. 
I was a boy again, and I roared some frantic improvisation of exulting 
energy to answer the defiance of the roaring waves. Our boom was 
torn away, and we had literally nothing for it but to run before the 
wind, whither the wind would. I lighted a cigar, and strove to keep 
it burning. I could sometimes, when the wind lifted the mist, and the 
spray was less blinding, catch glimpses of a distant shore, and a steep 
hill, and white houses scattered over it; and I thought I could find no 
more appropriate place to die—‘‘ where I did begin, there new I end!” 
—and that were I to go down there, I should always live a pure and 
glorified life in the sacred memory of Lilla Lyndon. But I was pre- 
served—lI trust to make her happy; and I was landed at night, the 
storm having abated, near a lonely public-house on a little peninsula far 
down the coast, wet and draggled, cold and dispirited, the energy and 
excitement quite washed out of me, and with the prospect of at least a 
fortnight’s enforced relief from singing, owing to the magnificent hoarse- 
ness I felt setting in. 

And I went to see poor old Miss Griffin, the organist under whose 
sway Christina and I used to sing, and whom I hope the reader has not 
quite forgotten. Miss Griffin did not look very much older, or neater, 
or primmer, than she used to do twenty years syne. She still played 
upon the very same organ—Ned Lambert’s improvements had made no 
way here—and she had loud-voiced demure girls singing round her on 
the Sunday, and practising under her direction in the evenings of the 
week, and taking a quiet tea with her now and then; sometimes being 
scolded by her, and no doubt sometimes paying her off with smart 
feminine gibes when her neat, well-made-up back was turned. LEvery- 
thing around Miss Griffin seemed so much the same as before, so little 
affected by years, that I positively looked round for Miss Griffin's 
mamma and the parrot, and I should not have been surprised if both 
had appeared in their familiar places, But Time is not to be quite dis- 
armed—and the mamma and the parrot were gone. 

Miss Griffin was very friendly, quaint, and affectionate. 

** And so you became a great singer,” she said, “after all? To say 
the truth, I never expected it of you. I always thought you were too 
idle and careless. Of course you often met Christina Braun?” 
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‘Yes, Miss Griffin; very often.” 

“She was a pupil of mine once, and sang in my choir. O, but I 
forgot—of course you recollect her here.” 

“Perfectly well, indeed.” 

“Yes, yes; to be sure. Many a time you sang with her in this 
very room. No, though—not ‘his room, the old lodgings. You see, I 
have been migratory since you were here.” 

She had changed her lodgings once in twenty years. 

“Did Christina ever speak of me, Mr. Banks?” Miss Griffin took 
up my name of course in the old and original way. 

“Very often, Miss Griffin; and very kindly.” 

“Yes, Iam sure she would. She was a good-hearted creature, only 
I used to fear that she was too fond of display, and that she would come 
tonogood. And she became a great singer too?” 

“She became a great singer indeed. That is quite certain, Miss 
Griffin.” 

“Yes, a gentleman here, son of Mr. Thirlwall, our clergyman—you 
recollect ?—-was up in London once, and he told me he heard Christina 
at the Opera, and that the house was crowded, and the Queen was there. 
He did not speak of you; but this was before you came out, I suppose. 
And she has made a great fortune, and retired from the stage?” 

“T believe so, Miss Griffin; at least, she has retired from the stage.” 

“Already! Dear, dear! Only the other day she was a little girl 
here—O, quite a little girl. And you were a boy; and now—” 

“And now I am a ‘grizzled, grim old fogey,’ you were going to 
say, Miss Griffin ?” 

“Nonsense! Indeed I was going to say nothing of the kind; for if 
you were to be thought old, I don’t know what could be said of me. 
And you are not married yet? I wonder you didn’t marry Christina. 
I remember now that I thought at one time you were sweet upon her; 
but certainly you were too young then.” 

After a while I asked Miss Griffin to play something in memory 
of old acquaintance. She did so, very kindly and readily, playing, 
indeed, with some skill; and even, on a little pressure, sang a quaint 
old song with which, some twenty years back, I used to be perhaps 
rather more familiar than I much cared to be. It sounded in my ear 
now enriched by such kindly, softening, saddening associations, that it 
seemed almost like an evening hymn. 

Then she insisted on my singing something for her out of one of 
the operas in which, as she was pleased to put it, I had made my great- 
est success. I asked her to choose for herself, and she selected, of all 
others, something from the very opera in which I sang with Christina 
for the last time. I sang it as well as I could with the hoarseness of 
my boating-excursion growing on me; and a dark-eyed, pale-cheeked 
girl, too timid to open her lips, accompanied me. What a dreary 
business it was tome! It was the very ghost of a song. 
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This done, I prepared to leave. 

“TI suppose I shall never see you again,” said Miss Griffin. “Though 
I think, whenever you get married, you ought to bring your wife to see 
me. You ought to be married now. Don’t let it get too late. Well, 
well, how odd it is! The other day only, it seems to me, I thought 
you quite too young to marry; and now I am urging you not to let it 
grow too late.” 

“Just the way in life, Miss Griffin. One day we are too young, 
and we resolve to wait-a little and think the matter over; and we 
think a little too long, and behold we wake up and we are too old.” 

* Ah, that is just the way with me. I thought of going to live in 
London once, when I heard that everybody from this place was doing 
so well there,—even poor Edward Lambert, who wasn’t clever or bril- 
liant at all, you know, quite making a fortune, I’m told,—but I put of 
going from time to time, and now I am too old.” 

“You must be very lonely here, Miss Griffin.” 

“I used to be very lonely at first, after my dear mamma died; but 
I have grown used to it now. I have the church to attend to, and my 
choir, and the pupils. I suppose everybody is lonely in one way or 
another, more or less, except, of course, great people who mix in the 
fashionable world of London, like Christina Braun and you.” 

Yes; except such as Christina and I, Other people are lonely, 
but we who have free souls, it touches us not! 

I took a friendly leave of good old Miss Griffin; never, in all pro- 
bability, to see her again. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
* BRIGHT AS THE BREAKING EAST.” 


THE year was over; that strange, dreamy, solitary, silent year of 
my life was gone at last. I was free to seek out Lilla Lyndon and 
ask her to be my wife. I had been filled with hope and confidence 
all through the time, and only longing that the day should come when 
I could realise my hopes. Now that the time had come, I was tor 
mented with doubts, distrusts, despondency. I had not, indeed, to 
agonise me the sudden fear of Wordsworth’s lover lest the beloved 
should be dead. People of Mr. Lyndon’s wealth and position live in 
a glass house in London: anybody with the slightest interest in the 
matter can follow them in all their movements—in their going from 
town to country, from London to the Continent, in their dinner-parties 
and balls. Nothing remarkable could have happened to Lilla without 
my hearing of it through half-a-dozen channels. Of late I hardly ever 
visited Ned Lambert and his wife without hearing that the latter had 
just received some kind letter, or message, or perhaps even a visit from 
Lilla. I had several times heard rumours that Lilla was to be married 
to this or that desirable and aristocratic or wealthy personage, and 
these rumours did not alarm me. Nothing, in fact, had occurred t0 
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give me fear, and Lilla had impressed me gradually, indescribably, 
with a faith in her constancy which was the nearest approach to re- 
ligious devotion I had ever had. Yet the time had come to prove 
her, and I was filled with distrust and despondency. 

So far as I could analyse the feeling, it arose from the old deep sense 
of my own unworthiness. What had I to give her for her love? What 
had I done that I should be called living into heaven? I who had 
always been buffeted through life, without time or chance to develop 
whatever elements of good might be in me; I who had never troubled 
myself about religion or morals in any high and spiritual sense, but 
merely gone my way whither Fate and the hour would—what had I 
done to deserve the love of such a woman? What could I give her for 
it? What warrant had I that I should always be able to hold it? 

I think, to be happy, a man ought to be supremely selfish or sub- 
limely good. He ought to have either a dominating will or a dominat- 
ing conscience. I envy people who look out for the right, and, seeing 
it, go straight along that path, without hesitation or after-thought, 
whether it lead to happiness or torment, to shame or splendour, because 
it is the right. I have sometimes, in lower moods, envied those who 
follow, unthinking and reckless, their dominant will—who do the thing 
that pleases them, who are unjust and fear not. But those who are 
not selfish enough to think only of self, who are not sublime enough to 
ignore self altogether, they have often a trying time; and I am one of 
them. If I could now have thought only of myself, I should have been 
happy. Perhaps if I could have thought only of Lilla, I should have 
been happy too, and with a far purer happiness. But I could not for- 
get my own life, my own follies, faults, weaknesses, roughnesses, sins; 
and I thought if, since I saw her last, she has reconsidered her resolve, 
ifshe has seen someone who is in every way more worthy of her than 
I, and has found that she could love him better—every friend she has 
on earth must approve her change of mood, and I—even I—could not 
condemn her. And though I did not fear that this would be the end, 
my very faith in her but deepened and embittered my sense of hopeless 
inferiority. 

One resolve I made: the Christian reader will of course condemn 
it, and regard me as abhorred because of it; the practical, cynical 
reader will smile at the idea, and think I never meant whatI said. It 
is the truth, however. If anything whatever should have occurred to 
break the engagement between Lilla Lyndon and me, I was determined 
not to live any longer. I would not confront any more of a futile, 
good-for-nothing, ignoble existence without love and without hope. 
If this glorious, delicious prospect which Heaven had so suddenly and 
strangely held out to me of a regenerated and exalted life, with love in 
it, and a purpose in it—if that prospect should be as suddenly and as 
strangely withdrawn, I would accept the decree as a sentence of dis- 
missal ; I would take it as a declaration that I had no farther hope or 
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business in life, and I would get out of life accordingly. On this—] 
declare it now in all calmness, and looking back from a distance of 
years—I was resolved; and the resolve sustained me. Come the worst, 
there was something to fall back upon—there was a means of escape, 
I believed that Heaven would not judge my decision too sternly, and at 
least I was resolved to trust my soul rather to heaven than to earth, 
Anything in preference to any more of the meaningless, barren, good. 
for-nothing, loveless, homeless, hopeless life I had been leading for now 
some fifteen years. One way or another, let that at least end. 

Grim resolve for a lover going to meet his love; but, grim as it 
was, it strengthened, consoled, and animated me. 

Lilla is of age to-day. She is her own mistress. She can accept 
me or reject me of her own free will, and no one can say her nay. | 
will go to-day—this very day—and know all. I will not write to her, 
I will not go to her house. But, though I have never seen her since 
our parting in Paris, and never heard from her; though we have never 
interchanged the briefest message or greeting, I know that if she is 
still of the same resolve as she was, she will walk in Kensington-gardens 
this day. I know that if she does not come there, all is over. The 
same impulse which brings me there would bring her, if her object 
were the same as mine. 

I dressed with immense and exhausting care that day, and looked 
in the glass nearly as often as if I were a girl going to her first ball. 
But the result did not strike me as satisfactory; and at last I gave up 
the attempt at self-adornment and improvement in a kind of despair. 

The day was not bright. For summer-time, it was singularly dark 
and gray. No sun shone, the air was dense, the sky all hung with 
heavy clouds, the leaves rustling and blowing as if autumn had already 
set in. If one were to take his omen from the heavens and the 
atmosphere, this were a day to look for disaster. This is just the gray 
sombre sky under which I should expect to hear some heavy news. 

Kensington-gardens looked strange and gloomy to me. The trees 
moaned slightly in the light wind that seemed to anticipate October. 
The birds flew low; the round pond, or pool, when I came near it, had 
a leaden-hued surface, which even the ripples fanned by the wind did 
not brighten. - Leaves detached untimely from the neighbouring trees 
and plants came rustling and rushing down the glades. There rose up 
and lingered in my mind a verse from a strange, sweet, melancholy 
song of Uhland’s : 

“Tech reit’ am finstern Garten hin, 
Die diirren Biiume sausen drin, 
Die welken Blatter fallen. 

Hier pflegt’ ich in der Rosenzeit, 
Wann alles sich der Liebe weiht, 
Mit meinem Lieb zu wallen.” 


No one was near the pond when I reached it, with the mournfal 
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cadence of this ballad in my ears and in my soul. As I stood by the 
margin of the pool, there was literally no human being in sight. Not 
a nursery-maid, not a child even, could be seen. Down this glade or 
that, wherever I looked, was no form moving. One might have been 
far away in the country, in the heart of some lonely old park of Queen 
Anne’s time, when the last owner was dead, and the young heir was 
abroad, and the mansion-house was deserted. 

I stood for a while pursuing this sort of thought, and vaguely 
trifling with my own emotions, as if I were half-occupied in turning 
over the leaves of a book, endeavouring to while away time and to keep 
down anxiety. It seemed to me at last as if I stood in utter isolation, 
quite alone. A sort of sea seemed to have risen up and swallowed all 
my old friends and old associations, and left me planted there. In this 
moment all the past seemed to wear an aspect of unreality tome. Did 
I read it all, or find it in the music of some of the operas in which I 
sang; or dream it out as a poem or a story to be written by me some 
time? Did a real living Lilla Lyndon ever tell me of a real living 
love—or is she but the phantom of a woman who would have loved me 
had she been a creature of life? 

In one moment, in one flash, my melancholy meditations were gone 
—my question was answered. Life came into the silent glade at my 
left. Isaw a woman’s figure at the far end of the glade, and though 
no eye could distinguish features at such a distance, I knew who came 
with light and rapid step towards me. I knew the figure, the walk of 
Lilla Lyndon. I did not rush to meet her—no, not yet. I stood and 
abandoned myself to the unspeakable delight of seeing her come to me. 
I think I broke into a deep sigh of profound relief and passionate joy. 
She came nearer and nearer. Thank Heaven for the rare chance that 
has made these gardens so solitary to-day! She came so near that now 
I could see every feature of her face, so near that now she saw me; 
end then I sprang to meet her. A light blush, or flush, came over 
her face, tinting it all with a delicate momentary rose-colour, which 
deepened almost to the hue of the damask-rose, to the hue of her own 
lips as I kissed them. I cannot describe her as I saw her, and I have 
no faith in word-descriptions. The light of her face was to me as the 
light of a star. Other description I have none to give. 

“T knew you would come!” she said. 

“My love! Lilla!” were the only words I could find in answer. 

Then we walked, silent, to the edge of the pond, and sat on one of 
the seats there; and I took her hand in mine. 

“T have sad news,” said Lilla, looking up to me with eyes that now 
floated in tears. 

I started. In the selfishness of my love I only thought of some 
sad news that threatened it. 

“Poor papa is very, very ill. He has had some cruel attacks of 
gout lately ; and—and he’s very bad now indeed. I have only stolen 
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out a moment to.see you, because I knew you would be here. I must 
not stay with you; but he knows I came to see you; and he only said 
he hoped I would not leave him for long, just now. O, he spoke go 
kindly! Under all his manner he has a noble heart. I told you that 
some day he would appreciate you, and you him; and I only hope and 
pray it is not too late.” 

I loved her but the more for her tender, generous illusion. To me 
it seemed even in that hour an illusion. I had outlived faith in the 
miraculous redemption of selfishness. I could not believe in Mr. Lyn- 
don’s noble heart ; but I believed all the more in my enemy’s daughter. 

“You must return, my love,” I said. ‘I will not keep you now— 
though I hope your affection magnifies the seriousness of the danger, 
But I will not keep you here—enough that I have seen you to-day.” 

‘“*T came because I knew you would be here. I came to tell you—” 
she hesitated. 

“You came to tell me that you have not changed—that I may love 
you—that you will be my wife ?” 

*T came to tell you all that,” she said, with a bright gleam of light 
shining for a moment in her eyes and on her face, “if you came to 
ask me.” 

Some months after this I received one day a letter from Switzerland. 
It was dated from Lugano, and this was what it contained : 


** My DEAR EMANUEL,—I have just seen Ned Lambert and his wife, 
and they have brought me news, not unexpected, from England— 
the news of your approaching marriage. I hear of it with gladness, 
and with tears that are glad too, but still tears. O, how I wish you 
happiness, and to her who loves you and whom you love! [I shall tell 
her some day that it was I who first discovered her secret, before you 
did, and told you of it. I have sent her a little gift, a necklace, which 
she will wear for my sake, and a gift from my husband. 

‘“‘T was shocked and startled indeed to read of Mr. Lyndon’s death. 
He had many qualities that were good ; and I, for one, think of him 
now only with kindness, and pray for him. 

“‘My husband sends his greetings and congratulations. He hopes 
for great things in the spring, and bids me tell you the opening of 1859 
will be an era. He is, you see, as full of hope and faith as ever. 

“ And now, dear old friend, friend from youth, almost from child- 
hood, adieu! I shall hold you and your wife always in my heart and 
in my love, and I am to both the true soul-sister, CHRISTINA.” 
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IN THE VALLEYS 


PROUDLY the grand tall mountains gaze 
Upon the placid plain below, 
Where peaceful swains pass peaceful days, 
Well shelter’d from the sun’s fierce glow,— 
Shelter’d from winter’s chilling blast, 
That beats upon yon snow-capp’d crest ; 
The blustering winds sweep tranquil past, 
Nor deign our valleys to molest. 





Afar we note in strife contend 
The battling elements on high ; 
Secure we see the tempests rend 
In fearful throes the unwearied sky. 
Not ours the fierce pride of those hills 
Amid that wild celestial fray ; 
A different joy our valleys fills— 
Joy peaceful, tranquil e’en as they! 


E’en thus ’tis not the loftiest place 
Knows highest bliss in life alone ; 
The lowly and untrodden ways 
A pleasure truer, sweeter own. 
Essay the summit’s top to gain, 
Anguish and failure—such your share: 
In life’s sequester’d vale remain— 
Pure joys and pure delights are there. 


Then, maiden, learn, nor seek to change 
For loftier scene this lowly spot ; 
On loftier heights seek not to range, 
Where danger is, and love is not. 
For Love has left the mountain’s height— 
Say, wilt thou, then, our vale disdain ?— 
His home amid that milder light 
Love makes, which falls upon the plain. 
T. H. 8 E. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ARDENNES 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH) 


FEVER is raging in Brussels, and we are advised to quit the town as 
soon as possible. The question is, where to go. I suggest Rochefort 
in the Ardennes, having ascertained previously that the place is healthy; 
but my friends laugh at me. “ Rochefort in February! We shall all be 
frozen to death.” ‘At least,” I argue, “there is pure air to breathe.” 
‘But you can have no idea of the dulness,” is all-the reply I receive; 
“ Rochefort, with its one street and its one resident, is bad enough in 
the summer, but at this season it will be unendurable.” Yet I am 
not to be turned from my purpose. I consider it is better to be frozen 
outwardly than burned inwardly; and that when one is flying from a 
pestilence there is no time to regret the numerous pleasures left behind, 
or the few that loom in the future. And so we settle finally that, not- 
withstanding its promised disadvantages, we will thankfully accept the 
refuge Rochefort can afford us; and having made up our minds to go, 
we start twenty-four hours afterwards. 

Being pent-up in a railway-carriage with half-a-dozen manikins 
and womanikins, who suck oranges half the time, and obtrude their 
little persons between your view and the window the other half, is not 
perhaps the most favourable situation from which to contemplate the 
beauties of nature; for which reason, perhaps, it is as well that for the 
first part of our journey nature presents no beauties for our contem- 
plation, and thereby our naturally mild tempers are prevented from 
boiling over. But when we have accomplished about fifty miles 
(Rochefort being distant from Brussels seventy miles), the country 
begins to assume a different and far more engaging aspect. The flat 
table-land, much of it marshy and undrained, which has scarcely been 
varied hitherto, gives place to swelling hills, half rock, half heather; 
and charming copses of fir, some of which are very extensive. The 
scenery becomes altogether more wooded and naturally fertile-looking; 
and houses and farmsteads lose all trace of British contiguity, and be- 
come proportionately interesting to curious English eyes. The train 
is an express; and as it dashes past the fragile, roughly-built little 

‘stations with which the road is bordered, it is amusing, or rather I 
should say it would be amusing, did it not suggest the idea of acci- 
dents, to see the signal-flags displayed by peasant-women in every 
variety of attitude and costume. Here stands a stolid, solid Belgian 
girl, of eighteen years of age probably, and stout enough for forty, 
with a waist like a tar-barrel, and legs to match, who nurses her flag 
as if it were a baby, and gazes atythe flying train with a countenance 
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which could not be more impassive were it carved in wood. We have 
hardly finished laughing at her, when the train rushes past another 
station, at which appears a withered old crone, her head tied up in a 
coloured handkerchief, and her petticoats, cut up to her knees, looking 
cruelly short for such a wintry day, and displaying a pair of attenuated 
legs and feet for which the huge wooden sabots look miles too large. 
She waves about the signal-flag in a nervous, agitated manner, which 
suggests the idea that she is not quite sure whether she has caught up 
the right one or not; but before we have time to be made uncomfort- 
able by the fact, we are passing another of these Belgic “ shanties,” at 
the door of which appears for a moment a middle-aged woman, who 
waves the signal at us in a menacing manner, and rushes back imme- 
diately to her children or her cooking. Remembering our own signal- 
men, and the importance attached to their capabilities and education 
for the important office assigned them, it ceases to be a matter of 
amusement to see the lives of hundreds daily intrusted to the direction 
of such ignorant creatures as these. I suppose that “‘ Monsieur,” smok- 
ing at his ease by the fireside in the little wooden station-house, 
directs the actions of his mother, wife, or daughter; but what are the 
authorities about not to insist on his performing his duty himself? 
Notwithstanding all which, however, our train reaches Jemelle (the 
nearest station to Rochefort) in safety, and in the midst of a wind 
sufficient, if not to take our heads, to take our hats off, we and our 
belongings come to the ground. It takes some minutes to get our 
nine packages together; and when we present ourselves at the door of 
the diligence, it is nearly full. I look despairingly at the nurse and all 
the children, and decide that the younger members of the family must go 
by diligence, and the elder shall walk with me to Rochefort. But the 
Rochefortians are too polite to permit such a thing. Two of them 
insist upon getting out and giving-up their places to the children. I 
protest against such a proceeding, of course, as in duty bound, but 
they will hear of no excuse, and start off walking at such a pace that 
they are out of sight before the diligence is set in motion. At last the 
luggage is all packed away on the top, and we are all packed away 
inside, in company with two gentlemen, who open the conversation 
pleasantly by asking us where we come from, and telling us that we 
must not expect to find Rochefort as large as Brussels, which, to say 
truth, we had scarcely anticipated. The talk becomes fragmentary, 
for the diligence rattles and jolts over the stony, hilly road, and the 
bells on the horses’ collars jangle in unison; and the baby is so en- 
chanted with the noise, that he shouts till no one can be heard but 
himself. But twenty minutes’ purgatory brings us into a long steep 
narrow street, paved with stones and bordered with gray-and-white 
houses; and I have hardly time to ask, “Is this Rochefort ?” when the 
diligence draws up before a whitewashed house with a sign swinging 
before the door, and I am’ asked if we are for the Hotel Biron. No, 
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we are for the Hétel de la Cloche d’Or; and as no one seems to be for 
the Hotel Biron, the diligence continues to climb the stony street until 
it reaches the summit, and halts before the Hétel de la Cloche d’Or. 
‘Here we all unpack ourselves ; and a buxom German landlady, with 
a kind motherly face, comes down the steps to greet us. She has re- 
ceived my letter; the beds are all ready for us; the dinner will be on 
the table in half an hour; we are to be pleased to enter, and make our- 
selves at home. We are very pleased; for we are dreadfully tired (not 
cold, for the weather is unnaturally mild), and have not had anything 
substantial to eat all the day. We climb up the steps of the hotel, 
which looks just like a farmhouse abutting on the main street, and find 
ourselves in a sanded room, containing a long wooden table, with benches 
either side of it, and bearing evident reminiscences of smoking and 
drinking—in fact, “not to put too fine a point on it,” the public tap- 
room—but where we are met by the landlady’s two eldest daughters, 
Thérése and Josephine, who are beaming in their welcome. They usher 
us into a second room, where the children scream at the sight of a table 
laid for dinner, and the four corners of which bear bowls of whipped 
cream and custard, and rosy Ardennes apples, and biscuits just out of 
the oven. The little people want to begin at once, and cannot be 
brought to see the necessity of washing their faces and hands first, or 
waiting till the meat and potatoes shall be placed upon the table. 
Would Madame like to see the chambres-d-coucher at once? Madame 
saying yes, Thérése catches up the youngest child but one, and, pre- 
ceded by Josephine, we enter first a scullery, next a bricked passage, 
thence mount a most perilous set of dark narrow stairs, and stumble 
into a long whitewashed corridor, which terminates in a glass-door 
opening on to a garden. Here three doors successively thrown open 
introduce us to our bedrooms; and the trunks having been brought up 
the breakneck stairs, we take possession at once. The little white- 
curtained beds are small, but beautifully clean, and each one is sur- 
mounted by its eider-down quilt in a coloured-cotton case. Two little 
islands of carpet in a sea of painted boards represent the coverings of 
the floors; and the washing-stands are only deal-tables, and there are 
no chests of drawers ; but we inhale the fresh vigorous breeze which is 
pouring through the windows (open even at that season), and think of 
fever-infected Brussels, and are content. But though it is all very nice 
and clean, we cannot possibly wash without water, nor dry our hands 
without towels. 
An imbecile shout from the door for anybody or anything brings 
a broad-featured, rosy, grinning German girl to our aid, who, when she 
is asked her name, says it is Katrine, but we can call her by any 
name we please. The pronunciation of “ Katrine” not presenting those 
difficulties to our foreign tongues which the owner of it seems to antici- 
pate, we prefer to adhere to her baptismal cognomen, instead of naming 
her afresh, and desire Katrine to bring us some hot water and towels; 
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on which she disappears, still on the broad grin, and returns with a pail 
of warm water, which she sets down in the middle of the room. We 
manage well enough with that, however, but are at our wits’ end when, 
on being asked for more of the same fluid with which to mix the baby’s 
bottle, she presents it to us in a washing-basin. But as, a few minutes 
after, I encounter her in the corridor carrying a coffee-pot full to E——’s 
room, I conclude that in Rochefort it is the fashion to use vessels indis- 
criminately, and resolve thenceforth to take the goods the gods provide 
without questioning. 

On descending to the dining-room, we find that the gods have been 
very munificent in their gifts. After the soup appears roast beef; and 
as we are very hungry, we cause it to look foolish, and are just con- 
gratulating each other on having made an excellent dinner, when in 
trots Thérése, pops our dirty knives and forks upon the table-cloth, 
whips away our plates, with that which contains the remainder of the 
beef, and puts down a dish of mutton-chops in its stead. We look at 
one another in despair; we feel it to be perfectly impossible to begin 
again upon mutton-chops, and I am obliged to hint the same to Thérése 
in the most delicate manner in the world. She expostulates; but to no 
purpose, and leaves the room, mutton-chops in hand. But only to give 
place to her mother, who enters with a countenance of dismay to inquire 
what is wrong with the cooking that we cannot eat. 

Nothing is wrong ; we have eaten remarkably well. It is our capa- 
bilities of stowage which are at fault. Will we not have the hare, which 
is just ready to be served up? 

Sorry as we are to do it, we must decline the hare; and as we affirm 
that we are ready for the pudding and nothing else, we feel we have 
sunk in Madame’s estimation. 

The pudding, a compote of apples and preserves, with the whipped 
cream and custard, is delicious; and as soon as we have discussed it, we 
are very thankful to stretch ourselves under the eider-down quilts, and 
know the day to be over. We have done work enough that day to en- 
title us to twelve hours’ repose; yet we are all wide-awake with the first 
beams of the morning sun. 

We dress ourselves with the pleasurable anticipation of seeing new 
things, however simple, and come down-stairs to a breakfast-table in its 
way as plentifully spread as the dinner-table of the night before. We 
have an abundance of milk,—so fresh from the cow that it is covered 
with froth, and the jug which contains it is quite warm,—eggs, cold 
meat, home-made bread in huge round loaves, good butter, and strong 
clear coffee. In fact, we come to the conclusion that our landlady knows 
how to live, and we no longer marvel at the rosy cheeks and full forms 
of Thérése and Josephine, nor that Madame herself fills out her dresses 
in such a magnificent manner. 

E—— has been for a stroll before breakfast, and brings back a 
report of ruins on the high ground; he has already unpacked his sketch- 
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books and sharpened his pencils. We, not being walking encyclopeedias, 
seize our Continental Bradshaw, and find that the ruins are those of a 
castle in which Lafayette was made prisoner by the Austrians in 1792, 

As soon as breakfast is concluded, we rush off to see the ruined 
castle, which stands on an eminence just above the hotel, and which 
our landlady (who walks into our sitting-room and takes a chair in 
the most confiding manner possible whenever she feels so inclined) 
informs us, although not open to the public, belongs to a lady whose 
house is built on the same ground, and who will doubtless allow us to 
look over it. We can see the remains of the castle before we reach 
them, and decide that it must have been uglier and less interesting 
when whole than now, having been evidently designed with a view to 
strength rather than beauty. The little winding acclivitous path which 
leads to it, bounded by a low wall fringed with ferns and mosses, is 
perhaps the prettiest part of the whole concern; but just as we have 
scaled it, and come upon the private dwelling-house, our poetic medi- 
tations are interrupted by the onslaught of half-a-dozen dogs (one of 
which is loose, and makes fierce snaps at our unprotected legs), which 
rush out of their kennels at chains’ length, and bark so vociferously, 
that we feel we have no need to make our presence known by knocking 
at the door. A child appears at it; and we inquire politely if we may 
see the ruins, at which she shakes her head, and we imagine she doesn’t 
understand our Parisian French. 

But in another moment we are undeceived, for the shrill, vixenish 
voice of a woman (may dogs-dance upon her grave!) exclaims sharply 
from the open door, “ Fermez, fermez; on ne peut pas entrer.”’ The child 
obediently claps it to in our faces, and we retrace our steps, with a 
conviction that the lady is like her castle—more strong than beautiful. 
E is so disgusted that he will not even sketch the ruins from the 
opposite side of the road, up which another precipitous path leads us 
to a long walk, which in summer must be a perfect bower, from the 
interlacing of the branches of the trees with which it is bordered; and 
from which we have a far better view of the ruins than the utmost 
politeness of their owner could have afforded us. But no; judgment 
has gone out against them ; we decide they are heavy and unpicturesque, 
and not worth the trouble; and we walk on in hopes of finding some- 
thing better: and are rewarded. At the close of the long over- 
shadowed walk, a quaint little chapel, beside which stands a painted 
wooden crucifix nearly the size of life, excites our curiosity, and, 
walking round it, we come upon one of the loveliest scenes, even in the 
month of February, that Nature ever produced. 

A green valley, creeping}in sinuous folds between two ranges of 
high hills; one rocky and coated with heather, the other clothed with 
wood. Beneath the rocky range there winds a road bordered by trees, 
—along which we can see the red diligence which brought us from the 
station taking its jangling way,—and beside it runs a stream, terminat- 
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ing in a cascade and a bridge, and the commencement of the lower part 
of Rochefort. All the fields are cut upon the sides of hills, and are 
diversified by clumps of rock covered with ferns, and usually the 
groundwork of a well, protected by a few rough planks, or the fountain- 
head of a mountain-stream which trickles down until it joins the river. 
This is the valley of Jemelle, to see which in the proper season would 
alone be worth a journey to Rochefort. We look and admire, and 
lament the impossibility of ever transferring such a scene to canvas as 
it should be done; and then we turn back whence we came, and find 
we are standing at the entrance of an artificial cave, situated at 
the back of the crucifix before alluded to, and which forms perhaps as 
great a contrast to the natural loveliness we have just looked upon, as 
could well be. Apparently it is the tomb of some woman, by the 
framed requests which hang on either side that prayers may be offered 
for the repose of her soul; but had her friends turned out upon her 
grave all the maimed and motley rubbish to be found in a nursery 
playbox of some years’ standing, they could scarcely have decorated it 
in a less seemly manner. At the end of the cave is a wooden grating, 
behind which is exhibited one of those tawdry assemblages of horrors 
which tend more perhaps than all else to bring dishonour on the 
Roman-Catholic religion, so utterly opposed are they to our conceived 
ideas of what is sacred. Two or three rudely-carved and coarsely- 
painted, almost grotesque, wooden groups of the dead Christ, the Holy 
Family, and the Crucifixion, form the groundwork of this exhibition ; 
the interstices being filled up with gold-and-white jars of dirty artificial 
flowers; framed prints of saints with lace borders, reminding one of 
the worst description of valentines ; and composite figures, supposed to 
represent the same individuals, and which may have cost fifty centimes 
apiece. The collection is such as to make the spectator shudder to see 
holy things so unholily treated; and it is difficult to conceive how, in 
this century, when art has been carried to such a pitch that even our 
commonest jugs and basins have assumed forms consistent with it, 
anyone, even the lowest, can be satisfied with such designs and colour- 
ing as these things display. 

Returning homeward by the lower part of the town, we pass a 
maison religieuse dedicated to St. Joseph, and in the garden see the 
good little sisters joining their pupils, to the number of forty or fifty, 
in a merry game of “ Here we go round the mulberry-bush,” and appa- 
rently taking as much pleasure in the exercise as the youngest there. 
The church and churchyard stand at this end of Rochefort. There is 
nothing in the building to attract one’s notice, except that we agree 
that it is the ugliest we have ever seen; but we walk round the little 
churchyard, the paucity of graves in which speaks well for the climate 
of the place. The crosses and railings, made of the commonest wood 
and in the most fragile manner, are all rotting as they stand or lie 
(several having assumed the recumbent position); and we are leaving 
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the spot with the conviction that we have wasted five minutes, when 
we come against a crucifix fastened by heavy iron clamps against the 
wall of the church. A common iron cross, rusty and red from damp 
and age, with a figure nailed on it of the most perfect bronze, old and 
hard, and dark and bright, and as unchanged by weather and exposure 
as on the day (perhaps hundreds of years ago) it was first placed there. 

Toiling up the street again, and examining the shops as we go, 
I say that, much as I like Rochefort, I do not advise anyone to come 
here in order to purchase their wedding érousseau, or lay-in a stock 
of winter clothing. We look in vain for something to buy in remem- 
brance of the place; but can see nothing out of the way, except it is 
a yellow teapot, holding at the least four quarts, and with a curled 
spout to prevent the tea coming out too fast, which must be almost 
necessary with such a load of liquid. The teapot is delicious, and quite 
unique; but scarcely worth, we think, the trouble of transportation. 
We have but just decided this matter to our satisfaction when we 
come upon a “ miscellaneous warehouse,” upon whose front is painted 
“ Cartes pour les grottes de Rocheforl,” and remember that we must see 
the famous grotto, and turn in to ask the price of admission. Five 
francs a-head; children half-price. We think the charge is high; but 
Monsieur C (to whom the grotto belongs) takes us into his house 
and shows us prints of the different views of its interior, which fire our 
imagination to that degree, that we decide at once to see it the next 
morning. We look over a book also in which visitors to the grotto 
have written down their first impressions; and these testimonials ex- 
cite our curiosity still further. A Persian describes himself as having 
been suddenly transported into fairyland; and can liken the vast 
caverns to nothing but the palace of his great master the Sultan, and 
the various forms assumed by the stalactites to those of lovely houris 
grouped about him. A French poet, in rapturous verse, compares the 
grotto to the enchanted halls of the Arabian Nights, and the stalactites 
to “frozen tears.” Every traveller declares the sight to have been 
more wonderful and beautiful than anything he has ever seen before, 
until we become quite sorry to think we must put off seeing it until 
the morning; and our expectations are heightened by the rapid assur- 
ance of Monsieur C. (who always keeps his hands moving, and never 
stops to consider his commas) that it is “ trésbeautrésbeautrésbeau!” 
However, we agree to return the next day at eleven o’clock, when he 
promises the guides shall be in readiness for us; and we go home to 
another excellent dinner, the pleasure of which is only marred by the. 
fact that Thérése 27/7 make us use the same knives and forks for every 
course; and we haven’t the strength of mind to resist. 

Yesterday I spoke to Madame on the necessity of engaging some- 
one during the mornings to read French and German with the girls, 
as we shall most likely be here for a month; and it is too long 4 
time for them to be idle. Madame did not think I should find a dema- 
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selle in Rochefort who could instruct them; but there is a professeur 
here who has passed all his college examinations, and who, if he has 
the time, will doubtless be very glad of the employment. I asked her 
to send for the professeur that I might speak to him on the subject; 
and here, just as we have done dinner, he arrives; for Madame throws 
open the door, and with a certain pride in her voice (pride that Roche- 
fort should possess such an article) announces “Monsieur le Professeur.” 
I glance up, thinking of Charlotte Bronté and her professor, and hoping 
this one may not prove as dirty and seedy and snuffy, and, to my 
amazement, see standing on the threshold a lad of about seventeen 
or eighteen, dressed in green trousers and a blue blouse, and holding 
his cap in his hand. The two girls immediately choke, and bury their 
faces in their books, which renders my task of catechising rather a diffi- 
cult one; and I glance at E—— for aid, but his countenance is almost 
level with the table as he pretends to draw. So I find there is nothing 
to be done but to beg the professeur to be seated,—a request which he 
steadily refuses to comply with; and as he stands there, twisting his 
cap in his hands, he looks so like a butcher-boy, that it is a mercy 
I do not ask him what meat he has to-day. 

But the poor young man is so horribly nervous, as he tells me that, 
though qualified for a tutor, he has never taught before, that I have 
not the heart to refuse him on account of his youth: besides, is he not 
the sole professeur in Rochefort? So I give him leave to come the 
next morning, and try, at all events, what he can do with the girls; 
and he looks very happy for the permission; and we see him, a minute 
afterwards, striding proudly down the street, whistling as he goes, and 
holding his head half an inch higher for having “ got a situation.” 
Of course the children make merry over him for the rest of the even- 
ing, and cannot recall the appearance of their professewr without shrieks 
of laughter; but he comes the next morning, nevertheless, to com- 
mence his duties, and proves to be quite as particular as older teachers, 
and much more competent than some, and takes the youngest girl 
completely svack by telling her she shall be punished if she is not 
steady. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning we are all ready to view the 
grottoes, and E and I, with the two eldest children, start off on 
our expedition. The way to their entrance lies through Monsieur 
C——’s park, which in summer must be a very charming resort. He 
has collected here all the wild animals indigenous to the Ardennes, 
and shows them to us as we walk to the mouth of the grottoes. Close 
to his house he has a splendid wolf and three foxes—the golden, silver, 
and common fox. I should have preferred to keep these interesting 
specimens a little farther off from my own nose; but there is no ac- 
counting for tastes. In the aviary he has squirrels, guinea-pigs, doves, 
pigeons, and the most magnificent pair of horned owls I have ever 
seen. These birds, which are as fierce as possible, have eyes of jet and 
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amber, as big as half-crowns; and when in their rage they spring at 
passers-by, they make a noise with their beaks just like castanets. 

A little farther up the park, we come upon the Ardennes deer, which 
are thicker built and less graceful than the English fallow-deer, with 
which they are consorting; and a wild-boar, with fierce tusks and a 
savage grunt, wallowing in a parterre of clay, which nevertheless knows 
his master, and puts his ugly snout out to be scratched between the 
palisades of his domain. Monsieur C—— only conducts us as far as the 
entrance of the grotto, and there delivers us over to the care of the 
guides, two in number, who each carry a couple of petroleum-lamps, 
and have “Grottes de Rochefort” written on their hatbands. They 
ask us if we will have costumes to enter the caves with; and we de- 
cline, not knowing the dirt we shall encounter; but we exchange our 
own hats for little gray-linen ones, trimmed with a cockade and bunch 
of small red feathers in front, made after the pattern of those adopted 
by the monkeys on the organs, and in which we appear very comical 
to each other’s eyes. Everything is ready, and down we go—down the 
first flight of steps, which is steep but easy, and which Monsieur C—— 
shouts after us will be the most difficult descent of all (I wonder if he 
impresses that fable on all his visitors) until the ivy-and-fern-covered 
entrance is passed, and we enter the very mouth of the cave, which is 
yet light enough to let us see that several such flights have still to be 
descended. We have hardly reached the middle of the second, and 
daylight is not yet left behind us, when E—— calls out that he 
cannot breathe, and must go up into the fresh air again. The guides 
insist that Monsieur must be mistaken, and no one is ever taken ill 
there. I insist, on the other hand, that Monsieur’s wishes must be 
complied with, and we must reaccompany him to the top, which we do. 
I would rather not go back again then, and make the dark pilgrimage 
alone with the children; but E—— begs we will, and the girls look 
disappointed ; so we retrace our steps, leaving him in the park. 

I confess that as I go down the second time I feel a little nervous, 
and my limbs shake. I don’t like this going down, down, down 
into the shades of eternal night, with no companions but two little 
children. 

But at last we stand on level ground again; there is no light any- 
where except from the guides’ lamps; the foremost one (who is always 
spokesman) waves his above his head, and introduces la grande salle. 
I look up and around me, but all is black as pitch. I feel that I am 
standing on broken flints and a great deal of mud; and as the guide's 
lamp throws its faint gleam here and there, I see that the cavern we 
stand in is very vast and damp, and uncommonly like a huge cellar ; but 
I can’t say I see anything more. In another minute the guide has 
turned, and leads us through a passage cut in the rock. We are not going 
up- or down-stairs now, but picking our way over slippery stones and 
between places sometimes so narrow and sometimes so low, that our 
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shoulders get various bumps and bruises, and the guide’s warning of 
“ Garde téte!” sounds continuously. Every now and then we come upon 
a larger excavation, which is called a salle, and given some name 
consequent on the likeness assumed by the stalactites contained in it. 
Thus one is called salle de Brahma, because it contains a large 
stalactite, somewhat resembling the idol of that name. Another, 
salle du sacrifice, because its principal attraction is a large flat stone, 
at the foot of which is another, shaped sausage-wise, and entitled 
tombeau de la victime. We pace after the guides through these 
cavernous passages for what appears to me miles, my mind meanwhile 
being divided between fear that I should leave my boots behind me 
in the slushy clay, or that either of my children should tumble down 
or knock her head. Every cavern is like the other, and I look in vain 
for stalactites which shall remind me of “houris grouped about the 
Sultan,” or “frozen tears.” The guides occasionally produce a fine 
effect by burning a little red fire, or letting-off a rocket, or climbing 
singly up the more perilous places, that we may watch the gradual 
ascent of their flickering lamps, and judge of the height of the larger 
salles. But I suppose the enthusiastic scribblers in the visitors’ 
book would consider me the possessor of a very darkened intellect 
if they heard me affirm that I have seen better effects on the stage, 
and climbed greater heights with much more convenience. Perhaps 
I have not a sufficiently appreciative soul for grottoes; but the greater 
part of the grotto of Rochefort comes up exactly to my idea of a mine, 
and nothing more. 

The “ glittering” stalactites are nowhere. The cave is lined with 
stalactites, but (with the exception of a few white ones) they are all 
of a uniform pale-brown colour, and have no idea of glittering or being 
prismatic. The greatest wonder of the grotto is its vastness, which 
may be estimated from the fact that we are two hours going over it, 
and then have not traversed the whole on account of fresh works being 
carried on in parts. We penetrate to its very depths to see the river 
and the waterfall, but the mud is so excessive that we are compelled 
to stop, and let the guide descend with his lamp and flash it over the 
water, which is really very pretty, and, strange to relate, contains good 
trout. 

Then we plough our way upwards again; up fungus - covered 
ladders, and wet slippery stairs, upon which it is most difficult to 
keep a footing, until we arrive at decidedly the finest sight there—the 
salle du sabbat. Here the guides send up a spirit-balloon, to show 
us the height and extent of the vast cavern, and we are rather awe- 
struck, particularly as, in order that we may see the full effect, the 
other guide plants us on three chairs and takes away both the lamps, 
leaving us seated in the darkness, on the edge ofa precipice. The 
blackness is so thick about us that we can almost feel it; and the 
silence is that of death. My youngest girl slips her little hand in mine, 
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and whispers, “‘ Mamma, supposing he weren’t to come back again!” 
and I can’t say the prospect pleases. However, the balloon reaches 
the top of the cavern, and is hauled back again; and the guide does 
come back; and, whilst he is assisting his fellow to pack it away, I 
sing a verse of “God save the Queen,” for the children to hear the 
echo, which is stupendous. 

Then we see the prettiest thing, perhaps, we have seen yet. At the 
top of the salle du sabbat there is a kind of breakage in the side, and 
a large cluster of stalactites. One guide climbs up to this place and 
holds his lamp behind the group, whilst the other calls out “ la femme 
qui repose ;” when lo! before us there appears almost an exact represen- 
tation of a woman, reclining with crossed legs, and a child on her 
bosom. It is so good an imitation, that it might be a figure carved in 
stone and placed there, and I think the sight gave us more pleasure 
than anything in the grotto. We have come upon several groups of 
stalactites already, to which the guides have given names, such as 
Tange de la résurrection, Coreille de (éléphant, and le lion Belge; but 
though they have, of course, borne some resemblance to the figures 
mentioned, the likeness is only admitted for want ofa better. This 
likeness, however, is excellent, could hardly be more like; and we are 
proportionately pleased. With the salle du sabbat and the balloon the 
exhibition is ended; and we are thankful to emerge into the fresh air 
again, and to leave slippery staircases and the smell of fungi behind us. 

We feel very heated when we stand on the breezy hill again, for the 
grotto, contrary to our expectation, has proved exceedingly warm, and 
the exercise has made us feel more so; and daylight looks so strange 
that we can scarcely persuade ourselves we have not been passing the 
night down below. We have picked up several little loose bits of stone 
and stalactite during our progress, and when we reach home, we spread 
them out before us on the table, and try to remember where they came 
from. Here is a bit of marble, veined black-and-white; and here is 
white stone, glistening and silvery. Here is the stalactite, a veritable 
piece of “frozen tears” and couchant houris. 

Well, we have been a little disappointed with the grottoes of 
Rochefort, perhaps; we have not found the crystallisations quite so 
purple-and-amber as we anticipated, or the foundations quite so clean; 
but, after all, it is what we must expect in this life. If the grotto is 
not so brilliant as we expected, it is at least a very wonderful and 
uncommon sight; and so in this life, if we can but forget the purple 
and gold, we may extract a great deal of amusement from very small 
things, if we choose to try. With which bit of philosophy I conclude. 





BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTING ABROAD AND AT HOME 


BY MAJOR H, BYNG HALL 


DRESDEN is, or at least ought to be, the city par excellence for a bric-i- 
brac hunter. When I first had the good fortune, years lang syne, to 
visit Dresden, it was not only one of the pleasantest of sojourns, but 
for society, cheapness of living, comfort, and beauty, was second to 
hardly any city in Europe. Diplomatists of all nations mixed together 
in friendly and hospitable association, and passing visitors from foreign 
lands, properly accredited, were received by the residents with that 
frank kindness which makes the world we live in, if not one of unal- 
loyed: happiness, still of much comfort and enjoyment. 

I had heard and read with interest the facts, historiettes, and anec- 
dotes connected with what is supposed to be the first European factory 
of porcelain, established at Meissen near Dresden in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. I had read how John Frederick Boticher, an 
apothecary’s assistant, being suspected of alchemy, had fled from Berlin, 
his native city, to avoid prosecution, and had taken refuge in the pleasant 
city of Dresden; how Augustus the Elector, the then proud and des- 
potic ruler of Saxony, after hearing the fugitive’s tale, questioned him 
minutely as to his knowledge of the art of making gold—then believed 
in—and placed him in the royal laboratory, under Tschirnhaus, who 
was at that time engaged in searching for the universal medicine. In 
the course of the experiments which he there carried on, a composition 
was unexpectedly produced exhibiting many of the characteristics of 
oriental porcelain. 

His majesty, perceiving the great importance of the discovery, 
immediately sent Bottcher to the castle of Albrechtsberg near Meissen, 
and thence with his workmen, under an escort of cavalry, to the fortress 
of Kénigstein, where, pleasantly shut up from the bright world without 
—that is, incarcerated for gain—he pursued his artistic and chemical 
researches, well supplied, however, with the luxuries of life. 

In the year 1707 Béttcher, having secured the confidence of the 
Elector, returned to Dresden, where he continued his experimental art 
with renewed vigour and eventual success. 

His first productions were simply a sort of red stone ware, scarcély 
to be denominated porcelain, speeimens of which may now be purchased 
as curiosities, if not for their beauty, in almost every capital of Europe. 
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In 1709, however, he succeeded in producing his white porcelain, which 
was brought to such perfection in 1815 that it was generally considered 
to be the first European discovery of porcelain; and many are still of 
opinion that it has never been surpassed.* The merit of the discovery 
of the first manufactory of Europe has been usually awarded to Dresden 
in 1709; but it appears only to have been a revival, inasmuch as in 
1580 Florence produced porcelain of a durable character now almost, 
if not quite, unattainable. 

How Béttcher made his artificial paste has never been known. The 
discovery of the natural paste or kaolin, which he subsequently used 
with such .great and admirable success, was made as related in a simple 
story known doubtless to most collectors and lovers of bric-’-brac, but 
which J will tell here for the. benefit of those who may hereafter find 
pleasure or profit in hunting for ceramic treasures. It runs as follows: 

A rich ironmaster named Schnorr, of Erzgebirge, when riding over 
his estate at Aue, near Schenberg, observed that his horse’s feet stuck 
fast in some perfectly white earth or clay. Hair-powder being at the 
period a valuable object of commerce, it immediately occurred to him 
that this white earth, when dried and carefully prepared, might be an 
efficient substitute. Subsequent experiments justified his discernment. 
This powder, called Schnorrische weisse Erde von Aue, soon became an 
article of general use throughout Saxony. The king’s guards were 
powdered, their pigtails cheaply whitened; and at length Bottcher 
having powdered his own wig, found it so heavy that he felt convinced 
the so-called powder must be earth, and having tried it in the fire, to 
his great delight and unutterable joy, discovered that it was the very 
material he had long sought for in vain,—that is, the true kaolin. 
Whereupon the Elector, his master, commanded that his subjects’ wigs 
should no longer be whitened with clay; the powder was bought up, 
and secretly conveyed in barrels to the porcelain manufactory, and its 
exportation henceforth strictly prohibited. 

I take it for granted that those who have so far followed my foot- 
steps are for the most part ardent lovers of the ceramic art, in fact 
bric-d-brac hunters; and that it is therefore their especial pleasure, 
when visiting the capitals of Europe, to seek the abodes of dealers in 
such articles, and visit them wheresvever they are to be found. With 
palaces, picture-galleries, and public sights these pages have little or 
nothing to do. Pictures can scarcely be classed as bric-d-brac, though 
a journey of a thousand miles would be well repaid to linger for one 
bright morning in the gallery of Dresden. There is, however, one 
museum in which the lover of bric-d-brac who visits the fair city of 
Dresden may feast on the beautiful productions of the china factory, 
where he may gloat on the untold treasures in the Green Vaults— 

* “Tn Meissen Castle the Germat china-ware is made, which is full as dear as 


that imported from the Indies; and as finely shaped and beautifully coloured as 
any I have ever seen,” John Wesley’s Journal, 1738,—Ep. 
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grine Gewdlbe. : They are replete with the rarest specimens of an-. 
cient art ; and hours, nay days, may be spent in their exploration. 

Having visited the Green Vaults, brace up your nerves, shut out 
all feelings of covetous longing from your heart, and then hasten to the 
Japanese palace, or porcelain collection—“ Porzelan-Sammlung.” If 
possible, select a bright sunny morning for your first visit, because all 
works of art are best seen under such conditions. You will find sixty 
thousand pieces of china grouped in eighteen apartments, the contents 
of which are catalogued in five manuscript folio volumes. In addition 
to a large collection, embracing the earliest periods as well as the finest 
modern productions of native Saxon ware, you will behold a grand dis- 
play of Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and Sévres china, with many inter- 
esting specimens of Bottcher’s earlier attempts, and several examples of 
French ware, the gift of the Emperor Napoleon I. 

Having feasted on this collection, prepare yourself the following 
morning by a hearty breakfast, and, the weather being fair and bright, 
start for Meissen. The road from Dresden to Meissen runs by the left 
bank of the Elbe, some short distance from the river, at the foot of a 
range of sloping hills covered with vineyards, from which ’tis said some 
excellent wine is produced. The banks are dotted with villas; and I 
have heard the prospect compared with the neighbourhood of Florence, 
while the woodlands make it even more agreeable. 

The factory of Meissen was established by Augustus II., Elector 
of Saxony. Béttcher became director of it in 1710; and it has 
again and again been asserted that up to the period of his death, in 
1719, white china was produced in Saxony only. This is, however, 
scarcely to be credited, as works were previously established both at 
St. Cloud and in the Faubourg St. Antoine at Paris. 

In 1720, painting and gilding of a very superior character were 
carried on under the superintendence of Horoldts ; and in 1731 Kiindler, 
a sculptor, superintended the modelling of groups, animals, and vases ; 
from which period, up to 1756, the very best productions emanated 
from the Dresden factory. Angelica Kauffmann was numbered among 
the most distinguished painters, and specimens of her painting are still 
occasionally met with. In 1754 Christian Wilhelm Ernst Dietrich 
became director; and in 1778 the King of Saxony himself personally 
superintended the establishment. In 1796 Marcolini was appointed 
director, and held the post until 1814, when Von Oppel succeeded 
him. In 1833 M. Kan took his place. 

Having lingered in the Green Vaults, passed many an hour in the 
Porcelain Museum, enjoyed a long summer’s day at Meissen, let us 
now walk through the city, and pay a visit to the numerous empo- 
riums of treasures—in fact, have a good bric-i-brac hunt. 

Before setting out on this expedition, however, I would fain say a 
word to the inexperienced in bric-a-brac hunting. It is to advise them 
to banish from their minds the idea that their presence in Dresden will 
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enable them io secure a good specimen of Dresden china, save by the 
merest chance—or any article of vertu, modern or ancient—on reason- 
able terms. The collector who requires some really first-rate specimen 
at a fair price, need not take the trouble of leaving London. 

Besides the grand emporium for the sale of modern china from the 
Royal Factory, what are termed curiosity-shops—that is bric-i-brac- 
shops—abound in Dresden; and I doubt not but that they are known 
to all the hétel commissionaires, who profit accordingly. I shall decline, 
therefore, to offer a word of praise or dispraise as regards any of them. 
I will merely observe that those who charge the most, and who lead 
the van as bric-i-brac-sellers, are those I should be least inclined to 
seek. If they have any really good specimens, they know perfectly 
well where to place them, and the bric-i-brac hunter will not obtain 
them without disbursing their full value. 

Of first-rate ancient Dresden china—pure and unbroken—there is 
very little to be found in the city. Modern painting on possibly old 
china, and traps of every possible kind to catch the unwary, abound; 
but of rare, good, and beautiful sorts few specimens are to be found 
in the city which gives them their name. 

Before quitting Dresden for other scenes—not less fair—I would 
observe, for the benefit of the bric-’-brac hunter, that notwithstanding 
all the vigilance of the Elector of Saxony, one of the workmen, a man 
named Hanzel, escaped, or rather was bribed away from Meissen about 
the period of Béttcher’s death in 1719, and reached Vienna in safety. 

The importance of porcelain as an article of commerce was then so 
strongly recognised by the princes of Germany, that he was immediately 
received. And thus arose in 1718 the great manufactory of Vienna 
—alas, no more in working order. The secret having reached Vienna, 
could no longer be concealed ; and as every state regarded it as equal 
to a gold-mine, it transpired by degrees—notwithstanding the con- 
tinued precautions of the Elector, and the intense jealousy with which 
each successive possessor endeavoured to keep it from spreading. As 
workmen increased in number, they dispersed, and before the middle 
of the century arose the manufactories of Hiéchst, in Mayenne; 
Fiirstenburg, in Brunswick ; Frankenthal, in the Palentine ; Nymphen- 
burg, in Bavaria; Baden-Ludwigsburg, and Berlin, and many others, 
in Germany. 

At one and all these places very fine specimens were produced, and 
many may still be had. Hichst was famous for its rich colouring. Frank- 
ental, frequently termed “Carl Theodore”’—having been for a long 
period under his patronage—was conducted by Hanung and his son, 
by whom hard paste was introduced at Sevres. As regards the speci- 
mens so called, and marked with a C.T. interlaced and a crown, as 
representing Carl Theodore, Elector of Palatine, afterwards Duke of 
Bavaria, if fine, they are not only most interesting and finely coloured, 
but have outiine and character, in my humble taste, equal, if not 
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superior, particularly as regards figures and groups, to Dresden or 
Sevres, and only surpassed by the Italian and Spanish specimens termed 
Capo di Monte and Buen Retiro. 


We are now in Paris for a brief séjowr, then to the great Babylon, 
and I have done. I need say but a few words as regards either city in 
connection with bric-’-brac. All the English world, I take it, who are 
unacquainted with the beautiful imperial city—for a beautiful city it 
is, and day by day becomes more so—had better cross the Channel 
and judge for themselves. A few things are wanting—a thorough 
knowledge of the language, a good purse, calm temper, and courteous 
manner. With these acquisitions, for a brief stay Paris as a capital 
has no rival. A knowledge of the language is not only desirable, but 
indispensable, for real enjoyment. Not such a knowledge as most people 
imagine they have who say they speak French, and who, wishing for 
greengages, ask for gages vertes, and being corrected say, “ What, do you 
call them ‘rainy clouds’ ?”—which is a fact. Money is wanted, because 
the price of the necessaries of life are enhanced even to the charging of 
twelve francs for an ordinary duck or fowl; temper, because no French- 
man, save he be a French gentleman, allows you to have the slightest 
opinion of your own, even in the purchase ofa pair of gloves; and 
courtesy, inasmuch as a calm courteous manner in the long-run sub- 
dues the insolence even of a human bear. 

As regards bric-i-brac, Paris, like London—and I speak of them to- 
gether—abounds with dealers. There are many highly respectable and 
rich administrators to the public taste in ceramic ware and bric-a-brac. 
For the most part dealers in bric-d-brac are children of Israel, and I 
am bound to believe, and do believe, that although many have com- 
menced the trade with very limited means and slight experience, the 
seller of bric-i-brac comes, sooner or later, to love his profession, and 
his eye and taste enable him to acquire a thorough knowledge and 
discrimination of the value of the highest and lowest works of art. 

In my rambles during many years throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe, I have known men who, when I first visited their collec- 
tions, were of the humblest order, in a few years become independent, 
nay wealthy: this may be accounted for, because the love for collecting 
the fine arts has become universal; and what was formerly purchased 
for a song is now sold for 107. with tenfold the buyers. The man who 
has great knowledge may occasionally pick up something at a fair but 
full value; all others pay at least twice that for which it might for- 
merly have been obtained. In Paris, as indeed in all the small cities 
and towns in France, the rage for bric-i-brac is a furor. Only recently 
I visited the curious but dull old town of Abbeville, where there are 
two or three small bric-d-brac shops; in both I selected one or two 
trifles, the sum asked for which was exorbitant—and yet they sell. There 
is nothing to be had in Paris, save for a large outlay; and as for Sévres, 
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if it is even tolerable, it is estimated as bullion. In London, as in 
Paris, there are crowds of bric-i-brac dealers. All that is really good, 
however, in London deservedly commands high prices, and obtains 
them; ordinary, but by no means to be despised, specimens are far 
cheaper than abroad, and among the first-class dealers I must do 
them the justice to say a novice may purchase without fear. I have 
abstained from naming any dealers, because I neither desire to praise 
nor give offence. Again and again it has been asserted to me by Lon- 
don dealers that France comes over to purchase; while France asserts, 
in language which courtesy dare not contradict, that England acts in 
like manner. All I can assert is, speaking from my own experience, 
that if England does purchase in France, and gives a third of the price 
asked, the British dealer must resign all idea of profit. Previous to 
the advent of railways, when continental travellers were as one to fifty, 
when rich men travelled for pleasure, and employés were well paid for 
their wanderings, much might be found by the experienced collector 
and purchased fairly, sometimes luckily ; but those days are over, and 
in that period I conclude dealers were more or less dependent on home 
sales, or those who brought wares to them to purchase. Now there is 
scarcely a first-rate dealer who does not go or send all over Europe, 
regardless of expense ; they are to be met with, go where you will, at 
Petersburg and Madrid, Constantinople and Rome, so I conclude the 
business must pay; that it does so, however, is solely because the value 
of bric-’-brac is quadrupled. In London the sales at Christie’s, Phillip’s, 
and other first-class auctions, are constant, and wonderful prices are 
generally obtained during the season for even moderate works of art. 

In like manner at Paris almost daily sales take place, where every 
species of bric-d-brac is offered for sale—pictures of value, and mere 
daubs by hundreds, old and modern furniture, china, glass, in fact 
everything coming under the denomination of bric-d-brac or of house- 
hold goods. An occasional visit to these sales is highly amusing ; yet 
I must confess it is difficult for anyone having a decent coat on his 
back to purchase anything cheaply. There appears, in fact, to be a 
combination among dealers high and low, men and women, which 
utterly upsets the hopes and expectations of an amateur. However, 
there must be some freemasonry among them, as I have witnessed the 
selling of a piece of china to a dealer, which I have subsequently pur- 
chased in his shop at a less price than that paid at the sale. 





“IN MY MIND’S EYE, HORATIO!” 


I CANNOT say that the fickle son and heir of Jason and Ceres has ever 
bestowed on me a superabundance of this world’s wealth ; but as that 
respectable deity is afflicted with a defective vision, or, as I understand 
from my Lempriere, no vision at all, it is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that he has overlooked so worthy an individual as myself. I say, I 
am not rich. Ten thousand a-year is an income only familiar to me 
through the medium of the railway edition of Mr. Warren, and is inti- 
mately connected, to my mind, with a wet day on the Great Eastern Rail- 
way. Neither am I what, in the ordinary sense of the word, is called a 
genius. Nor am I a descendant of the Howards or the Percies, the 
Tudors or the Plantagenets ;—and yet I here do declare and protest 
that I have enjoyed more wealth, squandered larger fortunes, been lord 
of more noble estates, written more successful epic poems, political 
pamphlets, legitimate comedies, and most popular novels of the season— 
been adored by more lovely women, been courted and respected by more 
distinguished men, and, in short, achieved more of the great triumphs 
of a brilliant though diversified existence than any man living—“in 
my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

Yes ; always, be it understood, “in my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

I confess my weakness. I am acastle-builder ; a most determined, 
habitual, and systematic castle-builder. The chateaux I have been at 
the trouble of elevating en Hspagne would, I am sure, could they be 
embodied in brick and mortar, to say nothing of outbuildings and gar- 
den-ground, cover that country from the Pyrenees to Salamanca, from 
Santillanos to Almeira. I do not know whether mine is a common 
weakness, but I imagine it must be; that is to say, with people of an 
indolent disposition. I daresay the lotus-eaters were aérial architects. 
I know the dear Oriental earthenware-dealer was; and after all, who 
shall say it is a foolish thing to dream of a happiness we cannot attain, 
since in the dream we do attain the happiness? and who shall say the 
transient glory of that brilliant marriage with the vizier’s daughter 
wasn’t worth the basket of crockery it ultimately cost ? 

Onward rushes the great river of life and time; and in the thick 
crowd and feverish hurry of the boats we scarcely see the ripple that 
rises to mark where some frail craft goes down; but we enjoy our 
triumphs in our easy-chairs, and win our battles with our feet on the 
fender and our cigars in our mouths. We walk to glory in our- slip- 
pers, and are crowned in the Capitol without so much as the trouble of 
brushing our hair. We are introduced to her gracious Majesty in 
our dressing-gowns, and electrify the House of Commons as we sip our 
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whisky-and-water ; and yet you would call us fools! Out upon you for 
an unlotus-loving, unopium-eating, unideal, utilitarian generation! Go, 
work, toil, get unpleasantly warm and uncomfortably dusty on the great 
highroad of life; and when you are very, very old, and feeble and 
gouty and gray and wrinkled, it is probable you will have attained a 
competency! We will rest in the meadows, and wear our crowns while 
the dark gloss is on our raven hair; we will lie deep in the flowery grass, 
with the blue-bells waving round us, and enjoy that splendid fortune 
our uncle in the East Indies has left us, and marry the girl we love, 
and take our seat in Parliament, and be the most popular man in the 
country,—in our mind’s eye, of course, Horatio! 

Well, why not a fortune from an uncle in India? I never had an 
uncle in India, certainly; but I had an uncle who went to America 
before I was born. He was never heard of, I believe, after his de- 
parture, and it is thought in the family that he came to a bad end; 
but what of that? Why should he not die in this present year of our 
Lord, deeply regretted by an extensive circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance, and leave me 10,000/. per annum, there or thereabouts ?—I’m not 
particular to an odd thousand or so, but, for the sake of euphony, say 
ten. How often I have,seen the advertisement in the second column 
of the Times, “‘Shouid this meet the eye,” &c.! How often I have 
borrowed half-a-crown of my landlady to pay for a cab (men who in- 
herit large fortunes unexpectedly always borrow half-a-crown on the 
day they come into their property), and torn up the pavement between 
my apartments and the lawyer’s in Lincoln’s-inn-fields! That dear old 
lawyer in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, how respectful he always is, Horatio, in 
my mind’s eye—almost sycophantic! but I don’t mind it; and I promise 
him the agency, and he asks me if I should like a few thousands for 
present use, and I say I think I should; and then I go home, cab again 
—what are cabs to me now ?—and I pay my landlady. But even in the 
flush of prosperity I am thoughtful, and let her have her little account 
by degrees, for fear the shock should be too much for her, and bring 
on apoplexy. Then the dinner I give my friends at the Star and 
Garter, Richmond! Not Jones (Jones is my foe) ; Jones shall not come; 
but Jones shall happen to be passing on the top of a Richmond om- 
nibus, and the window of the room where we are dining shall be open, 
and he shall see the dessert, and the decanters glittering on the table, 
and shall hear us laughing, and shall think we’re laughing at him; 
that’s what Jones shall do. And then, when he has finished his busi- 
ness at Richmond (which business shall be of a humiliating nature; 
Say, serving a writ on a testy old insolvent who shall insult him), he 
shall return to town on the top of the omnibus again, and shall see me 
a few paces ahead. driving that superb drag which I have hired from 
the livery-stables, and shall hear the hip, hip, hurrahs! of my satel- 
lites, and the popping of the champagne corks, and “Take this cup of 
sparkling wine,” as rendered by Smithers on the cornet, and shall say 
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in his heart, “O, that I had lent him that five pounds! O, that I had 
invited him to that whisky-toddy party in my rooms when my grand- 
father sent me the real Glenlivat!’ . Yes, bitter shall be the feelings 
of Jones that night between Mortlake and Hammersmith, and anguish 
shall sit beside him on the box from Hammersmith to London. 

The inauguration dinner over—and a present of a diamond ring 
for Scrodgers, an emerald pin for Bilston, and that lovely design for 
studs (my own idea), in opals and brilliants, for Bobster, executed by 
Morr and Stortimer, and duly presented with appropriate speeches— 
comes the serious question, “‘ Where shall I live?” 

In my earlier and humbler days, when I bounded my aspirations 
to making ten pounds a-day or so by literature, I had taken and far- 
nished (in the usual manner, Horatio) a first-floor in Adelphi-terrace. 
I don’t suppose there really is a first-floor to let in that superb locality, 
but there used to be in my mind’s eye; and I fitted it up with dark- 
green damask, Burlington-arcade prints, the winners of the Derbys, a 
monster bagatelle-table (I am not good at billiards), a tiny smoking- 
room, a shower-bath, my pet authors, and second-hand Turkey carpets. 
I was brought up on second-hand Turkey carpets. I do not believe 
that species of carpeting has been ever seen new ky the eye of mortal 
man, except at carpet warehouses. I remember the first I ever saw, 
which was pointed out to my infantine eyes at an inn in the city of 
Exeter, and I remember, better than I can remember what I had for 
dinner the day before yesterday, putting to my surprised parent the fol- 
lowing question, “‘ Then, where are the turkeys ?” I looked at the affair 
solely in an ornithological light, and felt the disappointment keenly. 

But as to Adelphi-terrace? I think not. No, the terrace was 
very well for the rising Jittérateur with only ten pounds a-day for board, 
lodging, washing, and tailor’s bills; but for the man with ten thou- 
sand a-year, Belgrave-square, Tyburnia, or Park-lane will be about the 
right dimension. Split the difference, then, and say Piccadilly, some- 
where between the two Dukes, Devonshire and Wellington. Yes, Pic- 
cadilly will be the correct figure, and no Burlington-arcade prints, no 
‘Loves of the Harem,’ no ‘ Pretenders’ and ‘ Drummers,’ no fighting- 
men or ballet-dancers; but a Claude or two, a Rubens or so—the ori- 
ginals of the small copies in the possession of her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria—Wouvermans and Teniers for the staircase, a thing or two done 
to order by Millais—the subjects my own suggestions; my dogs, by 
Landseer; my favourite hunter, by the same: then a few marbles—I 
don’t mean alley-taws, but ‘Eve at the Fountain,’ and that young 
lady who is always washing her feet ; Ariadne and Una on their re- 
spective hacks; my bust by the most eminent Academician of the day, 
and so on. No second-hand Turkeys, but Axminsters and Persians, 
the designs from the School of Art and aristocratically ugly; malachite 
panelling on the staircase, with alabaster medallions illustrating some 
popular work of fiction—say Nicholas Nickleby—beginning with the 
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coach-journey to Yorkshire in the hall, and finishing with the death 
of Smike on the attic storey, so as to have the Snevellici and Verisopht 
incidents on the drawing-room floor, thus securing the cream of the 
book for the state apartments. Banisters, dead gold, picked-out with 
cameos, representing the Decline and Fall of Gibbon—I mean Rome— 
commencing upstairs this time with Trajan, under the skylight, so as 
to observe the fitness of things, and make Rome fall with a due regard 
to the centre of gravity. So much for Piccadilly :—but then I must 
have my shooting-box in the Highlands, my villa and yachts (half-a- 
dozen or so) at Cowes, my stables at Newmarket, and my hunters in 
Leicestershire. 

Then there is Paris—delicious Paris. I have never been there in 
the flesh ; but in my mind’s eye, Horatio, I have used-up the Champs 
Elysées, and am getting rather tired of the Bois de Boulogne, where my 
Voltigern blood is the envy of the youthful dandies, who recognise in 
me the dashing and daring English sportersman. The city, of course, 
is considerably improved since his gracious omnipotence Napoleon the 
Third has assumed the bee-besprinkled purple ; but still, on the whole, 
I am rather tired of Paris, Horatio, and I think St. Petersburg will 
be the figure in future. St. Petersburg! Ah, my dear young friend, 
I hear the bells of my sledge jingling as I write, and see the flying fur- 
enveloped shadows of myself and the girl I love as we tear along the 
snow-covered ground. I can feel the thrilling pressure of her little gloved 
hand grasping my arm as we do the corner, and the fragile vehicle rocks 
and reels for very swiftness. I see the upward terrified glance of the 
soft eyes, frightened for me—for me, Horatio, worthlessasIam. But 0, 
my darling, we shall never exhaust the pleasures of Paris, you and I; 
we shall never drive our sledge along the snow-clad Russian boulevard; 
we shall never sit side by side to hear an opera performed as they do 
it at the San Carlos or La Scala; we shall never, never wander over 
that ground which yet blossoms with the footsteps of Julie and St. 
Preux. I shall never come to wake you, my Julie, and to tell you 
that the end of the world is at your door. I shall never win the Derby 
with a horse of my own training, and bring you the bit of blue ribbon 
to wear in your bonny brown hair. We shall never glide in our gon- 
dola beside the glittering quays of Venice, in carnival time, as Julie 
and her lover do in that other French romance I wot of. We shall never 
have showers of bonbons, bijoux, and exotics thrown into our carriage 
as we drive through the crowded Roman street in that joyous, noisy, 
bewildering farewell to butcher’s-meat period. No, my beloved, we 
shall never do any of these things; you will never be Mrs. Present 
Writer. I shall never rescue you from your tyrannical maiden aunt, 
because I shall never suddenly come into. that all-powerful ten thou- 
sand a-year—never—never! And yet, Horatio, so wonderful is the 
magic of this mental vision of mine, that I have only to drop the book 
from my hand, light my cigar, fling myself back in my easy-chair, and 
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I am rich and powerful, and she is by my side. She may be a million 
miles away. She may have gone with that Gorgon aunt of hers to visit 
some distant relations in Saturn, she may have been recommended to 
spend the autumn in Arcturus. No matter, she is by my side. We 
are in South America. I am playing that dreadfully gambling game 
of monti; she is standing behind my chair, watching the cards as one 
by one they are turned, and making those delicious little cigarettes of 
which only her delicate fingers know the secret. We are at the Isle 
of Wight. We are following the hounds in Leicestershire. Weare on 
the Grand Stand at Ascot. We are on the King’s-road, Brighton, and 
I am buying her brandyballs of the purveyor of Oriental appearance 
but Sussex patois. We are everywhere, always together, always happy. 
We have pensioned-off her jailer; she has packed her boxes and bade 
adieu to the Chiteau d’If; and we two are one for ever and ever. 

But, as I before observed, Horatio, I must have Jones at my chariot- 
wheels, or, were I Augustus himself—were I Mark Antony in his day 
of triumph, and the girl I love Cleopatra—I could not be happy. 
What is the good of prosperity if we cannot make our enemies envious ? 
If I live in Paris, Jones must live in Paris too. Let him have a garret 
au dixiéme in a lane at the back of the appartement au premier which 
I have taken in the most fashionable quarter. Let him hear the sound 
of revelry as he sits over his brazier of charcoal ; let him inhale the 
perfumes of the soupe a la Richelieu which I am giving my friends as he 
removes the gold-beater’s-skin species of covering from his Bologna 
sausage at three sous. Let him stand on the kerbstone as my drag 
whirls by, and be afraid to cross the road by reason of my four spirited 
bays. Let him see er; he would like to marry her himself, I know. 
Let it be windy weather, and let the dust of my wheels and the ashes 
of my regalia blow into his eyes. I may, by an accidental smack of 
my whip, knock his hat off, and he will have to run after it. Could the 
vengeful heart ask more than this?—my enemy running after his hat 
on Sunday afternoon in the Rue de Rivoli! IfI pitch my tent in St. 
Petersburg, there too must Jones take up his abode. I will get him 
a disagreeable appointment in the house of a Russian merchant. Let 
him be junior-clerk to a dealer in hides, whereby he will always smell 
of raw leather, and be unpleasant to aristocratic nostrils. IfI go to 
court, I will have him in the crowd to see me get out of my carriage ; 
and the pavement shall be muddy, and there shall be rain to spoil his 
seven-and-ninepenny gossamer. 

But, O, my dear Horatio, all this time Jones is better off than I 
am. He has had briefs, and been kindly spoken to by influential at- 
torneys; and I sit in my lodgings, and dread my landlady’s appear- 
ance with the tea-tray, lest she should tell me how very convenient 
that nine weeks’ rent, boot-cleaning, and sundries would come this 
evening, if I could oblige her. Then if I am weak, Horatio, if sepa- 
rated for ever from the only woman I ever loved (you are right, I have 
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said that before of others, but this time I mean it)—if I build fairy 
castles in which I shall never dwell—if I delude myself with a simu- 
lated happiness, and devour pounds of moral opium and pecks of figu- 
rative lotuses (should it be loti, Horatio ?), who shall blame me? You 
can no more keep me from my mental Utopia, than the drayman he 
hired to watch him could keep Coleridge out of the ciemist’s shop. 
The question I want answered is this, Do other pecple build these 
chiiteaux in the Spanish territory as well as 1? Have others who have 
loved the woman they could never marry at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, consoled themselves by marrying her in their mind’s eye, Ho- 
ratio? Do I stand alone as the greatest of fools since Alnaschar? or 
are others sometimes foolish too? 

I daresay to the non-castle-elevating spectator, Claude Melnotte, 
when, in the second act of the Lady of Lyons, he describes to Pauline 
the home to which he would lead her, appears neither more nor less 
than a consummate swindler. Ah, then you have never had a day- 
dream. Claude Melnotte, when he tells his betrothed of that beautiful 
establishment, is not inventing, he is only describing. He has seen it 
a thousand times, that palace by the Lake of Como ; he could see it at 
any moment ; he had only to close his eyes as he leaned on the spade 
with which he had been at work among the cabbages, and, lo, the 
white-marble walls arose, the fountains sparkled and danced upwards in 
the moonlight, the air was heavy with the scent of orange-flowers, and 
they two were standing side by side looking up at the mysterious stars, 
and quite forgetting that earth held anything but themselves and their 
love. Madame Melnotte’s shrill voice has perhaps woke him from the 
dream by calling him in to the dinner of soupe aux choux and sour red 
wine ; but Claude, low-born horticulturist though he was, was a cas- 
tle-builder, Horatio, and he only told Pauline of the home which, so 
often painted by imagination, had come to be almost a reality to him. 

But, O my dear Horatio, however we may let our imaginations run 
riot as to those things which are not to be, let us beware how we trust 
ourselves to paint beforehand the things which are to be. Did you 
ever go to a picnic (in your golden youth, when a picnic was a joy), that 
had been talked of for six weeks beforehand, and which you had lain 
awake many a night to go to, in your mind’s eye, dropping asleep gene- 
rally in the middle of an al fresco polka with the being you adore, and 
did such picnic ever turn out anything but a failure? Never, Horatio, 
never! The being you adore had a cold in the head and stayed at 
home, or she cut you and polked with ¢he officer who condescended to 
join your party. Your boots were tight, or your waistcoat a failure ; 
the sun caught the tip of your nose, or the hairdresser, to whom you 
had intrusted yourself confidingly the day before, had cut your hair in 
such a way as to give you a temporary terrier-like appearance, calcu- 
lated to inspire mirth in the female mind. No, Horatio, never dream 
of what is to be, for it never will be as you dreamed it. If you are 
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going to a county ball at Christmas, nine miles along the frosty country 
highroad, forbear, O, forbear, Horatio, to take that nine-mile noc- 
turnal journey in your mind’s eye prior to bodily encountering it on 
the eventful. evening. Forbear to picture the quiet country town, 
which has subsided into solemn stillness after the evening’s unwonted 
revelry before your noisy party can get under weigh—the remonstrative 
policeman, who, though remonstrative, is yet mortal, and doesn’t mind 
a glass of brandy-and-water—the girls, those dreadful girls, who are 
never cloaked and shawled and furred and goloshed enough, and who 
are so anxious you should start for home, please, as it’s really so late, 
and every other carriage is off—the final start, in which the horses 
seem to sprawl all over the pavement before that clever amateur 
whip (who has been so good as to find out that the coachman knows 
nothing of his business) can get them together—the clattering drive 
up the hill and out of the town, the cautious bit of management down 
the hill into the still solemn wintry landscape—the halt at the half- 
way-house on the hill—the smell of hot brandy-and-water, prepared 
by the landlord in a state of somnambulism—the gentleman outside 
who will talk metaphysics, and takes a strong brandy-and-water view 
of Berkeley and Condillac—the gentleman inside who will make every- 
body laugh by saying nothing particular—the arrival at the old country 
mansion at which you are stopping, and the discovery that it is break- 
fast-time, and that everybody’s complexion is a delicate pale yellow- 
green. All these things to picture in your mind’s eye, Horatio, O, 
forbear ; for may not that merry coachload be overturned on the brow 
of the hill; may not you yourself, Horatio, be carried home on a shut- 
ter, or have the still more bitter pain of seeing your friend and com- 
rade so carried? Forbear, therefore, I say, Horatio ; and bless God 
that you cannot see beyond to-day’s horizon-line into the strange mys- 
tery of to-morrow! 

But from innocent daydreams of impossible happiness, which, since 
they are unallied to hope, are not akin to disappointment, from these, 
Horatio, who shall bid us to desist ? Let the workers toil, but let the 
dreamers dream. Let us rest sometimes, only sometimes, in that dear 
island where it is always afternoon, where we feel the touch of a 
vanished hand and hear the loved voice that is still, where the tender 
grace of a dead day returns to us, where the veil is lifted and we see 
beyond its misty shadow, and where for a little while we enjoy perfect 
bliss—in our mind’s eye, Horatio ! 
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Ir was held in the heart of the eastern portion of London, in one 
of the busiest thoroughfares in the metropolis. It was an entertain- 
ment which, on the faith of its advertisements, drew upwards of three 
thousand persons nightly ; and there was no warranty for a doubt 
that numbers were diminishing when we found ourselves outside the 
gates of the establishment one Saturday evening in the month of April 
last. The establishment bore the name of a music-hall, and professed 
to be conducted on temperance principles; and it was this strange 
addition which had led us into an eastern locality to judge for our- 
selves how temperance, allied to a “new Easter ballet” and comic 
vocalists, could thrive in this industrious quarter of our city. There 
was great excitement round the doors of the hall, for the first portion 
of the entertainment was drawing to its close, and the second required 
fresh payments, after the fashion of many performances this side of 
the water, where numbers are many, and money is invariably “ tight.” 
The price of admittance to our hall for an entertainment of one hour 
and three-quarters, and warranted full measure, was one penny for 
the pit, twopence for the gallery, and sixpence for a private box; and 
we must have carried “ private box” in our general aspect, despite all 
our efforts to the contrary, for we had scarcely taken our stand amidst 
a large crowd of boys and girls—there were not half-a-dozen adults 
beside ourselves—when an official behind a pair of iron gates beckoned 
us solemnly towards him. 

We would have preferred to remain undistinguished amidst the 
general body of pleasure-seekers, but there was no help for it. The 
gentleman behind the gates called out, “Just make way there, will 
you?” and the boys and girls — and sharp-visaged, quick-eyed boys 
and girls were they, of ages varying from eight to sixteen—were im- 
mediately attracted by the attention we received, and favoured us with 
some jeering and ironical comment in consequence. 

“Yah!” said one boy sarcastically, “don’t I wish I had a top-hat, 
to get in afore everybody else like that!” 

“Gentleman of the press!” shrieked another boy; and “‘ Immen- 
schikoff !” screamed a girl derisively; after which painful ordeal we 
gained the iron gates, which admitted us and were closed again in 
the faces of hundreds who protested against this gross instance of 
favouritism. 

After paying for our private box, we found ourselves wedged in 
a second crowd of boys and girls, who occupied a narrow staircase 
and an anteroom at the top thereof, which crowd represented a fair 
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proportion of those who had paid twopence for admission, and had 
in consequence the right of entry to the gallery, or a prior start before 
the penny ones into the pit. They were all children here again, of 
the same class which we had left behind on the wet pavement, raised 
by some chance to the privilege of the reserved seats, which an extra 
penny had enabled them to secure. They were all very poor, some 
of them very ragged, a dense mass of Poverty’s uncared-for children, 
the untaught offscourings of the streets. Massed together thus, the 
great problem of what to do with our poor, and how to save the 
homeless children from the vices which steal early to these helpless 
ones, seemed to suggest itself with greater force, and to become 2 riddle 
more inscrutable. Here children, seeking amusement, met in hun- 
dreds at all hours till midnight, fought for good places at the doors, 
and exchanged much awful jesting amongst themselves within and 
without this house of entertainment. 

When the doors were opened, there was a rush of the twopennies 
to the best places they could secure, and a little difficulty on our part 
to force a way towards a small portion of the gallery partitioned off 
from the rest, and termed a private box, which box, so far from being 
private, we found to be already occupied by a woman with a baby, 
a pretty little child in a white frock, and with artificial roses in her 
hair, and two or three shabbily-dressed females, who disappeared a 
few minutes after our arrival through a side-door which led downwards 
to the stage. The woman with the baby we saw afterwards at the 
wings, absorbed in the performance; and the little girl we discovered 
to be a member of the dramatis persone, whose first appearance had 
been fixed for that particular evening which we had selected for our 
Visit. 

The house was a very small-sized theatre, with a pit, and one circle 
or gallery, and was capable of holding from 1300 to 1500, we were assured 
by a gentleman connected with the house; though how fifteen hundred 
could possibly be stowed away was a mystery until the doors were 
opened for the admittance of the general public at a penny, and it 
was seen how human beings could be packed together. There was 
a tremendous rush over the benches when the doors were unbolted; 
a screaming, yelling mass of boys and girls, who struggled with each 
other for front rows; who fell over each. other in their eagerness, and 
battled fiercely for every seat. One heavy-browed, shock-haired youth, 
of about sixteen, particularly distinguished himself by a mad plunge 
forwards at a bench already occupied, and by his sheer weight forced 
himself into a position that commanded a capital view of the stage, 
but was excessively inconvenient for himself and those young gentle- 
men on whose company he had intruded, until there was a general 
writhing of everybody on the bench to obtain an inch or two more 
space, when one little boy fell off at the end, and had to stand for 
the remainder of the evening. 
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The house was quickly filled in every part, and the band and the 
refreshments appeared simultaneously. The band consisted of four 
persons; the refreshments of a.trayful of halfpenny tarts, that were 
scrambled for in a ravenous wild-beast fashion, which the proprietor of 
the comestibles had to ward against as well as he was able without 
an undue interference with business. 

The tarts having been rapidly disposed of, a chairman of the pro- 
ceedings made his appearance in a very open waistcoat, and sat in a 
corner of the orchestra before a small flat piece of wood, on which 
he commenced rapping with a hammer, by way of bespeaking the at- 
tention of his audience. But there was no attention to be obtained 
at that early stage of the proceedings. They were quarrelling for places 
still in various parts, and the act-drop rose to a Babel of discord. 

The proceedings commenced with a comic song, which was gone 
through almost in dumb-show, as the noise was great, and no rapping 
of the chairman’s hammer could command anything like respectful at- 
tention. Only the chorus was audible, and that was well known by the 
visitors, who did justice to it by singing it in all manner of keys, and 
from that we learned that there was a charming work-girl in the neigh- 
bourhood, who the singer considered was a perfect specimen of her sex. 
We were afforded another piece of information before the singer retired 
amidst the most deafening plaudits and shrill whistling, and that was 
to the effect that copies of the song were to be had upon quitting the 
establishment at the price of one halfpenny, with full permission to 
sing it “any and everywhere;” a concession which appeared to give in- 
tense satisfaction to the audience, who clapped their hands again, and 
called “ Brayvo!” This song was followed by a second comic ditty, 
detailing the love of a sprig of fashion for a columbine at a theatre, 
and his jealousy of the harlequin in consequence. The singer was a 
favourite at this establishment, and sang and danced creditably ; the 
song was no worse than the majority of music-hall ditties, and in point 
of morality was a great deal better. There was no éguivogue throughout, 
and the fun consisted in the vocalist’s imitation of the columbine’s 
steps, and in his costume, of a very striking pattern and “ cutaway” 
style. The song completed, this singer stepped to the footlights to 
announce that his benefit was fixed for a certain day; that he hoped 
to be liberally supported by all his friends present on that occasion ; 
that he should spare no pains to make the evening a success; and that 
by kind permission of the proprietors he should be enabled on that 
particular evening to place no less than three ballets before the public. 
After which long speech he made his bow; and with a praiseworthy 
effort to take time by the forelock, was seen selling his benefit-tickets 
a few minutes afterwards in the front of the house. 

There was great variety in the programme, and there was much to 
interest one amid this juvenile audience. As it progressed, a greater 
attention was paid to the stage-business, although there were sad in- 
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terruptions at times, and once the chairman rose with wrath and horror 
on his features to remonstrate with a young vagabond a few feet from 
him in the pit, for his addressing “such words to a female.” He told 
him in loud tones that he was ashamed of him; that he ought to know 
better, with females sitting near him as they were, than to use such 
language; and it was evident from the speaker’s eye that he did not 
intend to have any nonsense, and that a stoical policeman at the back 
had only to be called for to settle any little difficulty, and remove any 
refractory disputant who might be pointed out to him. More cheering 
rewarded this burst of virtuous indignation; and then after another 
song, which we think was an Irish one, and are sure was accompanied 
by an Irish jig, there was further refreshment in the shape of bottles 
of ginger-beer, which bottles were liberally patronised and drank from 
by thirsty souls to whom a glass was an unnecessary formality. 

Meanwhile the performance had proceeded; a fire-king had made 
his appearance, and electrified his audience by drinking boiling oil, 
which to our critical eyes did not appear to steam very much ; licking 
red-hot irons, walking on hot plates, pouring boiling lead down his 
naked arms and legs, and finally drinking, or rather affecting to drink, 
a small portion of this uninviting fluid, which, after solidifying in his 
mouth, was spit into a plate and passed round to the denizens of the 
pit as a metallurgical curiosity. Everything was passed round to the 
pit to demonstrate as much as possible the genuine nature of the ex- 
hibition ; the boiling oil was poured into a glass for dirty fingers to be 
scalded by, and the hot irons which had been licked and handled by the 
performer were kindly offered to the front rows, who roared with pain 
upon touching them, and were laughed at heartily by those who had 
not cared to test the experiment. There was a fair mixture of reality 
with trickery in the performance, and the fire—chemically prepared in 
a huge brazier at the back—assisted to impress the audience. The 
fire-king was a good investment by the manager, and at the close of 
his performance he was loudly applauded. He, too, before departure 
had a few words to say to the spectators—everybody had a few words 
to say before retiring—and they were to the effect that on the next 
occasion on which he should have the honour of appearing that evening 
to a British audience, he should introduce himself into the burning 
cage. This promise delighted everybody excessively; and the fire- 
king retired amidst much cheering, and made way at this juncture, 
we believe—for we have not a programme to refer to, and, indeed, pro- 
grammes were not sold upon the premises—for the gentleman who had 
officiated as chairman at the beginning of the performance, and his 
daughter, who proved to be the little girl whom we had found in pos- 
session of the private box upon our arrival. These were the lions of 
the evening, and their imitations of birds and beasts—particularly the 
father’s imitations—fully merited the applause they commanded. 

It was amusing to watch the faces of the audience, and how they 
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lit up with recognition at every example. The pit was a keen critic in 
this matter, and knew when the imitations were correct. Never were 
so many bird-fanciers and amateur bird-fanciers collected into one place 
of amusement before. It was a long performance, but there was no 
weariness exhibited, and after the little girl had gone through some 
imitations of her own, some mimicry of her father’s bird-calls, and a 
shrill whistling of two verses of “The Muleteer,”’ the performers with- 
drew, amidst the heartiest and most genuine applause. 

So great was the success of this ventriloquism, that it affected the 
remainder of the evening’s performance, and considerably interfered 
with the proper appreciation of the ballet, which proved to be a melo- 
drama having a distant resemblance to the play founded on George 
Cruikshank’s “ Bottle.” It was a temperance drama, full of sentiments 
and much vigorous denunciation against the evils of drink—a drama 
written with the best of motives, but laden with the most ponderous 
and indigestible of morals. For what reason it was termed a ballet, it 
was easy to guess. There was no license for theatrical representation 
attached to this establishment, and it became therefore necessary to 
disguise the play by its title, and by a series of duologues that kept 
the piece within the limits which the law prescribed. But there were 
several long scenes, and a complicated plot—so exceedingly complicated 
that, to quote an old critic, it became rather the business of a magician 
than an interpreter to follow the story through all its ramifications, and 
to account for the various personages who appeared upon the stage. 
It was a piece with a marvellously good intention, but it certainly 
failed in its effect on the general community; and after a while several 
youths were heard softly whistling or endeavouring to whistle to them- 
selves the bird-notes with which the chairman had delighted their 
ears at an earlier period of the evening. This startling innovation 
became very pointed at last, as the audience lost all interest in the 
fate of the principal character, whose misconduct had cast his wife 
and children on the streets, and helped him to the perpetration of 
the wilful murder of the fire-king, or a gentleman suspiciously like 
him, in a velveteen suit, who went through his performance in dumb- 
show, so that there should be no violation of the act of parliament, 
and was continually striking attitudes of menace and general ferocity, 
until killed outside a public-house by one of the mildest blows that 
ever felled a stage-villain to the boards. The unfortunate hero and 
supposed victim to drink paused after the committal of this murder, 
and, stopping short in the middle of about the fiftieth denunciation of 
the bottle, which had reduced him to beggary, crime, and a red-worsted 
comforter, he advanced slowly to the footlights, and looked down with 
withering scorn upon the whistlers. ‘You had better leave off that 
row,” were his words, or words to the effect; “there is only one here 
in the establishment who can excel in that, and it is useless to attempt 
to imitate him.” After which stern reproof to his audience, and polite 
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compliment to the principal member of a very extensive company, he 
went on with his curse against the drink, the dr-r-r-ink, the dr-r-r-r-ink, 
and the “infernal bottle,” which he finally separated in a gingerly 
manner into two halves, and laid with great care upon the stage— 
dashing it from him thus, as he termed it, for ever. Here the cur- 
tain descended to slow music, a tableau was formed by the principal 
performer pointing to the broken bottle, and by the whole dramatis 
persone regarding the pieces with the gravest concern; and then the 
play was at an end. Space does not permit us to enter into a descrip- 
tion of all the characters in this remarkable Easter ballet, who wan- 
dered in and out during “‘ carpenters’ scenes,” and thoroughly confused 
the workings of the story. Suffice it to say that the whole series of 
incidents turned out to be a dream of the drunkard; and as we see 
strange things and meet with strange characters in dreams, we must 
not be too critical on these efforts to arouse and impress the public. 

After the ballet, ‘God save the Queen” was played, and the au- 
dience dispersed, many of them reluctantly, and one or two of them 
clinging to their front seats in the hope of being overlooked and of 
being confounded in the next rush-in, until the stern voice of an official 
bade them “ Come out of that!” and begone upon their business. The 
company streamed into the streets by a different door from that by which 
they had entered—a noisy mob, laughing, jesting obscenely, swearing 
—and found outside another dense congregation of boys and girls wait- 
ing for the last turn that evening, the fire-king in his cage, &c. 
Not a few joined the crowd outside, as though their appetite for amuse- 
ment had been only half appeased, and went in with the rush once more 
—a strange study for all philanthropists and moralists. One could not 
but doubt, watching them, whether such an institution as we have at- 
tempted to describe was doing good—whether, with all its clumsy 
efforts te teach a moral, this herding together of hundreds of poor 
children was an advantage to society. One could not but wonder also 
where were all those who should have been the natural protectors of 
these children, and what percentage of these waifs and strays had 
fathers, mothers, homes, or semblance of homes, to return to when the 
play was over? Greatest wonder of all, that, thus left unwatched to 
seek their own amusements, or be for ever adrift upon the streets, 
there are any left to grow up honest members of that society which 
takes so little heed of them in their neglected youth. 

F. W. ROBINSON. 








AT A MASQUERADE 


“ Darnty Mask with the Hesper eyes,” 

They leave the dancers now. 
“ Love pursues when Beauty flies.” 

Blushes crimson her brow. 
“* Sweet is the moonlight’s pearly tone,” 

The terrace-steps they gain. 
‘“‘ Tf aught is sweet beheld alone.” 

The rose-dews fall like rain. 
“ The odours of the night are rare ;” 

The garden lies below. 
‘¢ Ah, how enhanced is that we share!” 

They linger as they go. 
** So, in that mask you still confide ?” 

Her white hand guards her face. 
‘“‘ Yet fire and beauty what can hide?” 

He bows with supple grace. 
*T love, despite that hideous screen ;” 

Who steals among the trees? 
“The hid intensifies the seen.” 

Unseen, a listener sees. 
“ Those charms have made night passing sweet ;” 

Words meant for one alone. 
‘“‘ Tts moments vanish arrow-fleet.”’ 

Dulcet is every tone. 
“ Never, enchantress, till this hour,” 

The watcher crouches near. 
“Has Love beheld me in his power.” 

Eyes flash the words to hear. 
“ T swear it upon this white hand!” 

His lips have sealed the oath. 
‘* Ha! whence that sound? Dost understand ?” 

Confusion seizes both. 
“You spoke tome?” “No; not a word!” 

He turns, and startled cries : 
“Madame la Comtesse, by the Lord !” 

The Mask discreetly flies. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 
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GATHERINGS IN BRITTANY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MILDRED’S WEDDING,” “ OLIVE VARCOE,” ETC. 


III. SIBYLLE MORVEN ; OR THE Doctor's Story, 


I HAD been dreaming, half sleeping, over a book, when the clash of the 
bell aroused me. 

“ Who is ill ?” I cried, starting up hurriedly. 

The strangest thoughts rose in my brain—weird shadows, vague 
shapes, broken visions of scenes well-nigh forgotten, all whirling round 
the central picture, which was sketched thus: a snake in the fore- 
ground dead, beyond it a crumbling ruin, pale in the quivering light 
of a cold moon ; above, in the solemn sky, a flying scroll and a pointing 
hand; and over all a cloud of horror, through which I struggled, and 
confronted a tall figure standing silent at my door. 

“Tt was the book,” I said within myself, closing it wearily. ‘ Mine 
is not the brain that can bear to pore over these mystic poems, half 
dreams, half madness, wrought out in wild music, which breaks upon 
the sane mind like a breach of many waters. No; such reading dis- 
orders the wits, or I should not have awoke with that old Breton melody 
in my ears, and the ruined dungeon of Pencoet in my eyes.” 

I was dreaming again, when a rustle at the door drew my gaze to 
my silent visitor. I scarce knew if she were real, or only a phantom— 
a shadow of my dream of Pencoet. She was tall, and her striped dress 
of black and yellow fell in the strangest undulating folds below and 
around her feet. She wore a hood, dull-brown in colour like a withered 
leaf, covering her head, and in her long thin fingers she grasped a thick 
black cane. On this she leaned, bending herself with a motion that 
brought a sick shudder to my frame, for it mingled strangely with my 
dream of the Pencoet snake, and that vile dungeon of wicked times 
wherein Sibylle Morven’s daughter died. And as I glanced beneath 
the bending woman’s hood, I fancied there gleamed upon me glittering 
eyes, which fascinated and drew me on to death. 

“But these fantasies spring from the poem, or grow out of my 
half-waking sleep,” I said. So rising, I set a chair for my visitor, and 
my thoughts flew back to the words I had said on waking. 

“Ts there anyone ill who needs me ?” 

“Sir, my daughter lies dangerously sick. Will you come and see 
her ?” 

Her voice was low, yet to my ears it had a strange hissing sound, 
and the accent was not English. 
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“ Are you an Englishwoman—a stranger ?” I asked. 

‘“‘T have lived in India and in England long enough to be a stranger 
in my own land,” she answered, “ and sorrow has brought me back to 
it. Sir, as a stranger, I preferred to come to you a stranger, to ask 
your aid for my daughter.” 

“T will go to her instantly,” I said. ‘ Will you not sit while I get 
ready ?” 

“No; I am in a hurry to be gone,” she answered. “Here is my 
address.” 

And she laid a card upon the table; then, bowing to me, she 
glided to the door, and, as she lifted her head erect, the horror of my 
dream fell upon me like a thick cloud, and the black-and-yellow folds 
of her dress seemed a serpent’s coils. As I gazed at her she vanished 
through the door, and closed it withasilent hand. I had not caught a 
glimpse of her face once. 

Shaking off my dreaminess, I took the card, and read the name of 
a decaying street in the oldest quarter of this ancient Breton city 
wherein I dwelt. 

When I reached the place, I found the way so narrow that I would 
not drive thither, but flung the reins to the servant, and went down the 
ancient pavement on foot. I stopped before a gabled house, with case- 
ments of antique fashion overhanging the darkened street—a goodly 
mansion in the olden time doubtless, for all the front was carved with 
quaint carvings, some heraldic, some emblematic. Beneath the central 
window impish heads amid twisting roses peered upon the spectator, 
leering at him full of malice. Above the door there hung a scroll in 
stone, wreathed with serpents, and on this a date which brought a chill 
to my blood—1461—the date carved upon the dungeon of Pencoet. 
The lurking demons among the flowers seemed to point at it and 
laugh, while I read it by the waning twilight. 

As I touched the door it opened, and, stepping within, I found 
myself in darkness; but a light glimmered above upon the ancient 
staircase, and that soft sibilating voice bade me ascend. 

Striving with my fancies, I mounted the antique stairs with a quick 
step. The balustrades were dust-laden, the walls dusky with age, and 
the panels crumbled as I touched them. 

The hooded woman was standing at a carved doorway on the top- 
most gallery, and beckoned me within. She held a lamp in her hand, 
the light of which fell within the hood, and by this I saw, as I live, a 
snake-face—a small flat forehead, gleaming eyes slightly protruding, 
a mouth with fangs, and lips so thin that they seemed but a livid line 
upon the outstretched snaky jaw. As I looked upon her I shuddered, 
and as in passing within the doorway she bent her serpent-head to me, 
I drew back with a sudden start, shivering as though her fangs had 
struck me. 

“She is there,” she said, drawing her hand from beneath her dark 
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mantle, and pointing towards the window. There I saw a high bed, 
with the light of the new-risen moon falling on it with chequered 
shadows from the casement—a greenish-silvery light, somewhat deathly 
—and one ray like a silver lance lighted up a lily face, lying still and 
pure as marble on its pillows. The eyes were closed, the lips apart, 
the cheeks dead-white, and round about them fell heavy masses of dark- 
brown hair, holding a wave of gold within their ripple. She was 
beautiful exceedingly, with the beauty of the dying lily or the fading 
rose. 

** What ails her?” I said gently. 

‘** Dreams,” answered the snake-woman, with that low soft voice of 
hers. “Dreams! She is love-sick.”’ 

I thought she laughed drearily, as, drawing her yellow hand within 
the folds of that hooded mantle, she laid it on her heart, and swayed 
her body with that writhing motion which seemed to put a snaky coil 
about my brain. 

“ Love-sick!” I repeated softly. ‘“ Well, ’tis a fever we all have in 
youth. Let us deal gently with it.” 

Upon this, I drew near the sick girl, and, as I stooped above the 
bed, the woman held the lamp, and the flame flared on her snake-face, 
marring the soft moonlight flickering on her daughter’s brow. 

I took the girl’s pale hand, which lay listlessly above her head 
among the tangled masses of her hair, and I spoke kindly to her, 
hoping, by my soothing speech, to win her confidence. When her eyes 
were open and met mine, I saw they were dark and lustrous, but they 
swam in tears, and these somewhat dimmed their beauty. 

“ Can you save me ?” she said wearily. “TI amafraid to die. And 
such a death—0O horror !—such a death!” 

Shuddering, she drew her hand from mine, and throwing her arms 
above her head, there rang a shriek from her lips that made my heart 
quail. 

“ See! see!” she cried; “they come! I feel them writhe about me. 
Send the light away! 0, in mercy send the light away! If I did not 
see their flashing shapes, I might die more quietly.” 

She stopped, and fixed her large eyes upon the moon in mournful 
wistfulness, then falling back again upon her pillow, she closed them 
gently, as though she had but dreamed. 

“ How long has she been like this?” I said. 

“ A week,” the woman answered, hissing out her words between 
closed lips—* a week like this. But she has been ailing and fright- 
ened a long while—ever since that accursed breed pursued her with 
lying love.” 

*‘ Speak plainly,” I replied. ‘ Let me know the truth.” 

But here the girl’s soft hand seized mine, and she began to murmur 
in broken words— 

“ Gabriel! Gabriel! my beloved, save me from him! I cannot love 
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that cruel man. There is a hate heavy as a mountain lying on my 
heart ; there is a loathing hundreds of years old coursing through my 
veins, which makes me choose death rather than endure his touch. 
Mother, give me poison. I will drink it joyfully. You will not? 
Then I will die in the dungeon.” 

She started up, and thrust her hair back from her wild eyes. 

“Unhand me! I’ll die! I choose death, even such a death as 
your mercy gives, rather than suffer a kiss of yours upon my lips.” 

“You see,” said the hooded woman bitterly, “what they have done 
for my child. They have driven her mad.” 

“Take heed, mother, what you say!” cried the girl in an eager 
whisper. “He is here listening. I saw his face at the door as you 
spoke.” 

I turned alarmed, half-thinking her mad fancy true; but I saw 
nothing except the darkness dust-laden, into which the moonlight 
shone faintly. 

When I looked upon the girl’s face again, her eyes met mine with 
@ wan smile. 

“T am weak as a little child when these strange fits leave me,” she 
said in a sweet voice. “ When you leant over me just now, you brought 
it with you—that madness—and there fell down upon my brain from 
out your very eyes the horror that kills me.” 

“Were you followed when you came hither?’ asked the woman 
abruptly. 

**T observed no one,” I answered. 

Then I asked a question in my turn. 

* Are you here alone, madam ?” 

“Yes. Wherefore not? I can nurse and guard my child better 
than a stranger.” 

** But to be here alone—without help,” I said. 

“TI need none. We are strangers—we are better alone. There is 
no one I can trust.” 

She turned away from me, as though the question was at rest, and 
I, following her with my eyes, saw her tall shadow waving on the wall, 
with hooded head like a snake about to strike. And through my veins 
there crept a dull chill fear, like the hatred that lives between man 
and serpent. The shadow coiled along the dusky wall, and crept 
slowly, slowly to the floor, and there it lay between her and me in 
ghastly length, as I talked to her of her daughter’s fever, and told her 
how to use the remedies I would send. 

‘Is there a cause,” I asked, “for the strange disturbance of her 
brain ?” 

The woman put her yellow finger on her lips, and her eyes shot fire. 

“There is a cause indeed,” she said—“ a cruel cause. But I cannot 
tell it now. Sir, the days of oppression for the poor are not yet over. 
You see me here, hidden from our enemy—driven from our home— 
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desolate, poor, lonely— Hark! was that a step? Sir, you must pro- 
mise me to observe caution in coming hither. You must not be watched 
or followed. I came to you because you are a stranger. -You do not 
practise among the Bretons and the French?” 

“No, madam, I do not. Had you not spoken to me in English, I 
should not have come hither to-night.” 

“ Sir, I thank you for your kindness. Much anxiety, much sorrow, 
have done the work you see yonder;” she pointed to the pale quiet 
figure of the sick girl, ‘“ Another time I will explain why I entreat 
you now not to name us to your acquaintance, and above all, if pos- 
sible, to keep our abode a secret.” 

‘* Madam, I will obey your request,” I answered. 

Then I passed out of the door—I would not step upon the shadow 
as I went—and the woman, following me, held the lamp high above 
her head to light me down the dusty staircase. As I descended the 
light waned, till, at the stair-foot, all had vanished except one faint 
ray, and in that ray, for one flashing second, I saw standing in the air, 
like a stone head—all else being dark—the hard marble face of the evil 
Count de Quérebréon. I sprang forward to the spot where I thought 
he stood, but my hand struck only at the empty wall, and the dreary 
dust came rattling down with dismal echoes from the crumbling stones. 
Tken I groped my way, with bruised hands, to the crazy door, undid the 
ancient latch, and stood in the old street bareheaded beneath the moon. 

“ Truly,” I said, “ Fancy is a jade that plays us sorry tricks. That 
wild poem, over which I slept, and my dreams have made me half-mad 
to-night. The evil Count lies dead with a ton of marble on him, and 
Sibylle Morven sleeps in her unknown grave. What fantastic fantasies 
are these which float before my brain ?” 


A road by the river-side, beyond this an avenue of budding chest- 
nuts, then a common wooden gate, and opening this, I drove within 
the untidy garden of a Breton country-house. The rain beat against 
the windows in sudden gusts, as though thrown in fury by a passionate 
hand, and all round about the lonely place the storm howled and 
moaned like the shrieks of drowning voices in a doomed ship. 

Drenched by the pitiless tempest, I stood in the hall, and glanced 
within the doorway on the Englishman who had sent for me so hur- 
riedly that his messenger, who roused me from my slumbers, would 
scarce give me time to dress. He sat in a large arm-chair placed by 
the hearth, on which smouldered a dull wood-fire. I could not distin- 
guish his features. But suddenly, as my voice reached him, he turned 
round, and I saw the cold hard stony face of the evil Count de Quére- 
bréon. 

Then it was no phantom that met my gaze in the old house, but he 
himself in the flesh. But wherefore was he there? and why does his 
secret presence drive that poor fading lily into madness ? 
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Thinking thus, I gazed at the man in a vexed way, and said coldly: 

“T thought to find you, sir, stretched upon a bed of pain or fever.” 

Then the hard sarcastic face was turned full on me, and looked me 
through. There was no roundness, no soft superfluity in its outline; 
yet it was a handsome face, cold and cruel, but beautiful with the 
repulsive beauty which the leopard and the tiger bear. It was a face 
of power, crowning a frame full of strength and grace, which bore no 
mark of age or sign of a coming change, though evidently the man had 
seen five-and-forty summers. * 

“There lies my disease, sir,” he said calmly. “I cannot go to my 
bed. IfI sleep I die.” 

Upon this, suddenly interested, I drew nearer to him. 

Ah, a case of hypochondria, I thought. “Then I presume you 
take rest in this arm-chair?” I said. 

“No; I rest nowhere. I keep myself awake to live. For, I repeat 
it, if I sleep I die.” 

* And how long have you had this singular belief?” 

“ A week,” he answered; “but not every day and night throughout 
the week. Last night I slept. To-night I shall be poisoned again.” 

“ Poisoned !” I exclaimed, and I laid my fingers on his wrist. “ Have 
you not strength of mind to see that you labour under a mere delu- 
sion ?” 

For a moment he was silent, and again I felt that his searching 
glance looked me through. 

“ Mine is not a brain likely to suffer from delusion,” he said; “ nei- 
ther am I a man, as you supposed, who would rouse a physician from 
his sleep unnecessarily. Sir, in an hour from this time I shall be in 
danger of death. Do you know that even now I am exerting all my 
strength of will to keep myself awake ?” 

“Your pulse is certainly low and feeble,” I responded; “ and your 
hand is cold. Let me stir these logs, and get a better fire here.” 

**No,” he answered ; “ the heat will but increase my drowsiness.” 

Then he laid his cold damp hand on mine. “Do you believe in 
witchcraft ?” he said abruptly. “Tell me truly whether, as a physician, 
you consider there may be latent powers in the brain which, if exerted 
with sufficient force of will, might be flung beyond oneself, as it were, 
to the injury of others. That would be witchcraft, I take it; would it 
not ?”’ 

“No; and there can be no such power,” I answered, ‘unless you 
place on the other side brutal ignorance, weakness, and credulity.” 

He smiled, and his stony face grew sardonic with that smile. 

‘Imagination and faith, even an evil faith, can do strange things,” 
he said. ‘There may be, there are, beings who possess a demoniac 
power, hidden in the blood or in the brain, impelling them to try mys- 
terious experiments; and though tradition gives this power most to 
woman, man may possess it also.” 
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“ And what then ¢” I asked. 

“ Why, then, sir, there may be a fight going on between me and my 
enemy. She wants my life ; I want her daughter ; which of us will win ?” 

He glanced at a timepiece on the mantel. “These attacks seize 
me,” he said, “an hour before the dawn—that fatal hour when human 
vitality is at its lowest ebb. I have yet time, then, to tell you the story 
which will explain my words. 

“IT am English born, but my parentage is Breton. My father was 
an émigré, a Count de Quérebréon. I have dropped the countship; but 
last year, finding that the son of the rascally roturier who bought our 
family estates was in financial difficulties, I thought I would come over 
here and try to repurchase a few of my hereditary acres. I found the 
man—an Indian trader—a poor wretched shivering creature, on the 
verge of bankruptcy. I became acquainted with him and his wife and 
daughter. I—well, I admired the girl, and I offered to assist her father; 
but my offers were declined. Upon this I completed the purchase of 
Pencoet and of other property of his, including his house in Paris, which 
his family now had to leave. I bought-up debts of his also, and—well, 
in fact, the sanctified, I suppose, would say I persecuted them. In 
reality, 1 merely exerted my right. The man became bankrupt and 
died—he was a weak creature ; and his widow and daughter fled. The 
former had hated me from the first, and she prejudiced the girl against 
me; but for her I should have had none of this trouble. I had organ- 
ised a plan to separate her from her mother, when they, having an ink- 
ling of my scheme, fled and evaded me. Well, a week ago I discovered 
their retreat, but I have managed cunningly to let the old snake—she 
is a snake—think that she has discovered me, and I am still ignorant 
of her abode. She is dwelling in an ancient house in this city, so 
ruinous that it is about to be pulled down; but she has persuaded the 
owner to delay the work for a week or two; and in this miserable 
refuge she has hidden herself and her sick daughter. I have legal 
claims upon the girl; she signed some of the bonds which her father 
gave me; so you can understand wherefore they hide. But there are 
other ways—better ways than the law can give—” Here he smiled 
sardonically, and rubbed his white hands together in ugly glee. “ And 
I fancy she will remain in that old ruin till I have conquered the snake 
her mother, and choose myself to cure her, and take her with me to 
England. There is no danger, I think, of her moving, and giving me 
a six months’ chase again—O no!” He smiled again, but at the same 
instant a convulsion twitched his face, and he held-on with both hands 
to the stout arms of the oak-chair. “The old snake’s venom is strong 
to-night,” he said, grinding his teeth. “You see, I can but subdue 
her through her love for her child; it is for my life’s sake. To save 
his own life a man loses pity.” 

“ And you believe, then,” I said, willing to humour his madness, 
‘that the woman has bewitched you ?” 
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“ Judge for yourself, sir, when my attack begins in earnest, and 
say then whether the horrible sufferings I endure have not the appear- 
ance of magic. I have explained the circumstances surrounding that 
snake-witch and myself, that you may understand what cause she has 
to hate me.” 

“Then remove the cause, and cease to persecute her and her daugh- 
ter,” I said coldly. 

He looked at me uneasily, his face quivering with some hidden 
pain, 

“IT cannot,” he answered. “Sir, at my age, love is more than a 
passion—it is a madness. My love for the girl and my hate for the 
mother are in my blood. If I part with them, I part with life. More- 
over, I have a rival. Deliberately and firmly, I mean the girl to die 
rather than yield her to a rival. So much for my love; as for my hate, 
it is generations old. I feel the anger and the sorrow of centuries 
standing between that woman and me.” 

‘* May I ask her name?” I said. 

** Yes; what can her name matter? She is called Morven. She 
and her husband were cousins; they are Breton, like myself, but they 
have always lived in India or in Paris. The girl is named Sibylle, like 
her mother. There is an old-world legend in our family of a Sibylle 
Morven. It is strange how these things live so long.” 

“ And repeat themselves,” I returned. ‘‘ There are defenceless 
women and cowardly men in all ages.” 

“IT thought you a man of the world,” said my patient, laughing 
scornfully. ‘Chivalry for women nowadays is out of date indeed.” 

Not choosing to tell him that in my thoughts he seemed a scoun- 
drel, I rose; and he, fancying I wearied and would quit him, laid his 
hand upon me; it was cold as ice. 

* Do not leave me,” he said. “Iam in danger at this hour of 
death. I speak French but il], and I sent for you, knowing you the 
only Englishman of your profession in this accursed city. Sir, exert 
your skill, and save me if you can.” 

His last words were scarce intelligible, his eyes drooped, his head 
sank forward in strange lethargy, his hand grew colder, his pulse more 
feeble. 

Alarmed, I roused him hastily, and raised him from the chair. As 
he started up he gazed at me a moment in a bewildered way; then 
seized my arm. 

** Walk with me,” he murmured ; “ you see even my great strength 
is failing.” 

Then, with wonderful power of will, he exerted all his force; and, 
clinging to my arm, he commenced hurriedly to pace the room. 

“‘ Explain to me your feelings, your pain,” I cried eagerly; “ the 
exertion of speech and thought will conquer this heaviness.” 

With a supreme effort, as he trailed his lagging limbs, and as his 
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drooping head fell again and again on his panting chest, he gasped 
forth these words : 

“Tam poisoned—snake-poisoned ; the venom is in my veins. Sir, 
have you ever seen a man bitten by a serpent? No? Then I have, 
and all his symptoms are like mine: this feebleness of pulse, this 
nausea and heaviness, this coldness at the heart, this longing to lapse 
into insensibility. Rouse me; I sink again; walk faster; do not let 
me pause a moment. On, on! faster, faster! the venom rises to my brain. 
Ah, hold me! I am falling.” 

He sank forward heavily, and I saw by his dilated eyes and laboured 
chest that insensibility was swiftly overcoming his strength. Certainly 
these symptoms were strangely like those caused by snake-bite; and, 
superstitious as it may seem, I tried the remedies used in cases of ser- 
pent-poisoning. But the man sank deeper and deeper into lethargy, 
the heavy insensibility that crept over him baffling every effort made 
to rouse him. 

Hopeless at last of saving his life, I went to the window just as the 
dawn came stealing in, and drew aside the blind for fresher light. 
Then I started back in horror, for, pressed against the glass, I saw the 
face of the snake-woman. It was but a momentary vision; for as my 
eye flashed on hers she grew gray and vapoury, and faded gently down, 
downwards to the ground; and in the dim chilly light I fancied I saw, 
creeping stealthily away between the dew-laden shrubs, a long black 
viper. 

Looking round upon the Count, I found him breathing again ;, and 
as he lay back in his attendant’s arms, he opened his eyes and gazed at 
me languidly. 

“T am better,” he said in a faint voice. ‘No, do not take me near 
the window; the poison comes that way. Draw me to the fire; I am 
cold.” 

We drew him to the hearth, and his servant Francois went down 
upon his knees and blew at the smouldering embers. 

“Fetch a fagot quickly,” I cried, “and make a brisk blaze here. 
The Count is surely recovering.” 

His breathing was less heavy, his face less deathly, the cold per- 
spiration on his hands less clammy. 

“ Courage!” I whispered; “you are better.” 

The man meanwhile opened a glass-door leading to a veranda, 
and from a large pile of fagots, lying there in slovenly Breton fashion, 
he brought two, and laid them by the hearth. As he did this, the 
Count shivered from head to foot. 

‘Close the door!” I said angrily; “ the cold spring wind is killing.” 

Then Francois unbound a fagot, and soon a crisp bright blaze 
sparkled on the hearth; but its warmth came vainly, and too late for 
the Count. He sank into a death-lethargy, and his limbs grew cold as 
ice. As I chafed his hands, and Francois fed the fire, he suddenly gave 
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a scream of horror, and clutched me by the arm. Turning, I saw, 
coiled within the second fagot, just unbound, a long black snake 
striped with a dull yellow. Regardless of our presence, it sat absorbed, 
with small malignant eyes fixed on the Count’s face, watching his death- 
throes in cold malice. Sickening at the sight, I seized a log with which 
to strike the creature, but something, I know not what, withheld my 
hand, and Francois took the block from my quivering fingers, and 
hurled it at the viper. It saw the danger, and, for one dreadful instant, 
it turned and looked on me, while there came into my eyes the shadow 
of a woman, with the anguish of a bitter reproach on her face. At this 
moment the clock upon the mantel struck five. Then the wood fell, 
and with head crushed out of shape and horrible, the snake lay writh- 
ing. A shudder ran through all my veins, as though a human being 
had died; and not caring to look again on the bleeding worm—for it was 
an ugly sight—I bent over the Count’s white face. It was very white 
and cold, and I bent lower still and touched his lips, and listened at 
his heart. But life’s pulse was still with him for ever. 

‘He is dead, Francois,” I said softly. ‘Call in the women; their 
hands take us at birth, their hands straighten us at death ; let them do 
their last for him now.” 

The poor man wept—the Bretons have kindly hearts—and I left 
him leaning with wrung hands over his dead master. 

* Now who is guilty of this man’s death ?” I said, as I passed 


through the desolate garden. “Is it Sibylle Morven now alive in the 
flesh ? or is it the malignant spirit of Sibylle Morven, whose daughter 
died in the dungeon of Pencoet ?” 


As I drove through the avenue, a young man started out from 
beneath the chestnut-trees, and held up his hand to me imploringly. 

“O sir!” he cried eagerly, “ I have stood here watching for you these 
two hours. Will you take pity on me? Will you tell me how she is ?” 

** Do you allude to Mademoiselle Morven?” I asked. 

* Yes, sir, yes. Is she better? Is there any hope?” 

“There is plenty of hope. IfI confess to you my convictions, I 
should say she is saved.” 

“Thank heaven!” ejaculated the stranger, covering his eyes for a 
moment with his hand. 

So this is the dead Count’s rival, I thought. And looking in his 
face, I saw his own features—young, candid, generous, yet the very 
glass and image of himself. Now I could understand Sibylle’s horror 
at his love. Her heart was his son’s. 

“Your name is certainly De Quérebréon,” I said, speaking to the 
young man gently. 

“Yes, but my father and I are strangers to each other,” he ans- 
wered, ‘He broke his wife’s heart after three years’ marriage, and 
my sister and I were brought up by my mother’s family.” 
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«And your sister is dead ?” I observed. 

“Yes, she died in India,” he said, surprised. ‘‘ Sir, may I venture 
to ask a favour ?” 

«‘ Let me know what the favour is,” I answered. 

“‘ Will you give a letter to Mademoiselle Morven for me?” 

“T cannot undertake to do that,” I said gravely. 

“ But if you knew all the circumstances, you would not refuse me,” 
he returned. 

Now I wanted to break to him his father’s death; so I said quietly, 
“Tf we are to have long explanations, take a seat here beside me, and 
tell me the story as I drive homewards.” 

Upon this he sprang into the carriage; and as we went on he ex- 
plained, in a few words, that he bad loved Mademoiselle Morven for 
two years, and had received her father’s sanction to his addresses ; but 
Madame had taken an unaccountable aversion to him, and refused him 
even a sight of her daughter. 

“T assure you on my honour, sir,” he said, “ there was not originally 
the slightest cause for the unreasonable hatred with which she regards 
me. But when my father unhappily saw and loved her daughter, and 
cruelly persecuted her husband into bankruptcy and death, I felt there 
was indeed a reason for her dislike, and, as much as my affection for 
Sibylle would permit me, I abstained from troubling her. I believe 
she hid in this old city as much to avoid me as to escape from my 
father’s cruel vengeance.” 

“ And did the Count know his own son was his rival ?” I asked. 

“Yes; and the fact increased his fury and his love to a sort of 
madness. is servant tells me he has nightly attacks which bear 
every symptom of insanity. He fancies himself snake-bitten, I hear.” 

I was silent, framing in my own mind the words in which I should 
tell him the Count had fallen dead before the horrors of his own 
imagination ; but at this instant the roar of many voices reached us, 
and we saw a great crowd rushing madly onwards. 

We were within the gates of the old city now, and I forced my 
horse into a gallop, and, quickly coming up with the crowd, we inquired 
the cause of the uproar. 

** Ah, here is a doctor!” cried the mob in answer. ‘This way, 
monsieur; for the love of heaven, this way! There is an accident 
—a house has fallen, and we know not who is crushed in the ruins.” 

The excited crowd seized the reins, and drew my horse and carriage 
through the midst of them, as they poured onwards to the entry of 
that narrow street which I had visited the morning before. Here 
another crowd met us, and a great cloud of dust hovered in the air. 

“Make way!” cried many voices, “make way for the doctor, who 
comes to help the wounded !” 

Young De Quérebréon was pale as death when he leaped from the 
vehicle, I following him, and together we rushed through the surging 
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swaying mob, till we reached a pile of ruins. The old house had 
fallen. 

The carved gabled front, the casements, the ancient doorway, the 
gothic chimneys, lay in heaps; but the walls towards the garden stood, 
and the great beams of the roof resting on them upheld a mass of 
trembling ruins, which threatened every moment to collapse. The 
fall of the front wall exposed a portion of the staircase still standing, 
and many a desolate empty room crumbling downwards before our 
gaze. 

“There are women in the house. Save them!” I cried. 

“Which was her room?” asked the young man by my side in a 
low calm voice. “You saw her yesterday. Tell me quickly!” 

I pointed to the wall which still stood, and the window overlooking 
the garden. In a moment he was lost amid the dust, and, rushing 
over the fallen stones and rubbish, we saw him emerge on the tottering 
staircase, which he mounted swiftly. I and others followed. It is 
useless to tell of the dangers and the difficulties in the way; enough 
that we succeeded, and reached the girl’s chamber safely. 

One end of a great beam from the ceiling above lay across the room; 
beneath it, crushed and motionless, was the body of Madame Morven, 
Against the sound wall stood the high bed untouched, the upper por- 
tion of the beam, still fixed in its place, having saved it from destruc- 
tion by forming a sort of arch, beneath which, though covered with 
dust and rubbish, it remained secure. On this bed lay the pale form 
of the young Sibylle Morven. She was insensible. Her lover caught 
her in his arms, and bore her away in safety, almost before I had 
gained one sight of her beautiful face. 

The floor trembled beneath my tread ; but I remained a moment 
longer, to see if Madame Morven was indeed past all human help. I 
knelt down by her side, and perceived with horror that her head and 
face were crushed out of all semblance of humanity. Her death must 
have been instantaneous. Sick and shuddering, I hurried to the win- 
dow, and descended the ladder fetched by kindly hands for my de- 
liverance. The staircase was now impassable, and other portions of the 
ruin continued to fall, rendering proximity to the crumbling mass 
dangerous. 

I found Mademoiselle Morven reclining on a bed of cloaks and 
mantles laid upon the grass in the garden. Her lover was bending 
over her anxiously. 

‘“T am not hurt,” she said, on seeing me. “Is my mother saved?” 

Then reading the truth in my eyes, she burst into sudden weeping, 
and hid her face in a passion of grief. She was carried to my house, 
and for many days she kept her room through sorrow and the great 
shock of terror she had received ; but the strange fever from which she 
suffered when I first saw her had left her for ever. 

This is the story she told of her danger and deliverance : 


( 


\ 
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“JT had been very ill,” she said, “during the early part of that 
night, and had had the wildest strangest dreams that fever can bring. 
These haunted and tortured me horribly, but after midnight I grew 
calm and slept. I awoke just before the dawn, and saw my mother 
sitting at some distance from my bed. She seemed in a strange dead 
sleep; for I spoke to her twice, and she gave me no reply. I longed 
to tell her that my fever was gone, and the horror in my mind had 
vanished ; but seeing how weary she was with long watching, I would 
not rouse her. Then I fell asleep again, and dreamed I saw a hand 
threatening my mother; but that drew back, and a man stepped for- 
ward with hatred in his looks and flung upon her a heavy log of wood. 
It struck her in the face. I shrieked; and in my dream I seemed to 
hear our little clock just chiming five; and at the instant it ceased, a 
noise like thunder shook the air. I started up, and as the walls trem- 
bled around me, I saw the sudden daylight vanish in black darkness, 
and a cloud of suffocating dust filled the room. I knew no more till I 
felt your arms around me, Gabriel.” 


Gabriel de Quérebréon, Francois, and I, were the only mourners at 
the Count’s funeral. He and the hooded woman were buried on the 
same day, and their coffins lay side by side in the ancient church as the 
priests chanted the service over them. As for the Count, I have said 
he had three mourners, but in truth he had but one, for his poor 
honest Breton servant was the only one who gave him a tear. 

*T shall take him into my service,” said Gabriel to me, as he noted 
the man’s grief. 

The Count had died rich, and his son was his sole heir; so there ~ 
was no hindrance now—when Sibylle’s mourning should be over—to 
her marriage with the man she had loved so long. 


A year ago I was a visitor at the house of Monsieur and Madame 
de Quérebréon at Paris. 

“ Where is Francois?” I said one day. “I miss his honest Breton 
face.” 

“T have been obliged to pension him off,’ returned my host, a little 
gravely. ‘Sibylle could not endure him.” 

“Tt was not that I disliked him,’ said the young wife with a 
shudder, “but he had the face of the man I saw in my dream—the 
man who killed my mother.” 
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OR THE 


Adventures und Wisadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuapter XLI. A Partiat Revewation. 


THE excitement caused by the murder of Sir Everard Lestrange, the 
arrest of the murderer, and the rumoured effect of the horrible occur- 
rence upon Mrs. Hunter, was quite as great as the most ardent lovers of 
the terrible could desire. Rumour had circulated a score of versions of 
the Drury-lane catastrophe before the public investigation of the facts 
disclosed the correct one. Invention was especially busy with poor 
Margery, who was declared, on the best authority, first, to have been 
desperately wounded by the assassin, who was said to have fired at her 
immediately after his first fatal aim had taken effect ; and, secondly, to 
have died at her own lodgings in the course of the night. Some said 
she was married to Mr. Johnson; others that her husband had returned 
from abroad, and given credit to the lying boasts of Sir Everard Le- 
strange, and that he had fired the fatal shot. Nothing could exceed 
the silliness and extravagance of the stories put in circulation; and the 
ehief thing which caused me surprise was that I did not figure in any 
of these inventions, as I might have expected I should do, as it was 
known to many of my acquaintance that a tie, not very strictly defined, 
but more than ordinarily strong, existed between myself and Mrs. 
Hunter. 

The proceedings of the coroner’s inquest and the examination of 
the prisoner engrossed the attention of the town, and disposed of many 
of the current stories. With regard to the latter, I had had some anti- 
cipations of disagreeable publicity, fearing I should be interrogated in 
connection with the wild and threatening language which the unfor- 
tunate man had used to his victim. Anything of the sort would have 
been abhorrent to me for Dora’s sake; but my fears were groundless. 
The first appearance of Mr. Johnson before the magistrates set the 
matter at rest. He was so evidently insane, that even in that time— 
for I am happy to say I have lived to witness some mitigation of the 
frightful severity of the criminal laws, which so painfully impressed me 
on my return to England—there was no doubt about the sparing of his 
life. I was present at the painful scene, and it is one of those, of which 
I have witnessed not a few, never to be forgotten. I had heard from 
Mr. Garrick that the prisoner was said to have entirely lost his senses 
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on the morning before he committed the murder, and that his sisters, 
with natural weakness, had hesitated to acknowledge their fears, or to 
secure assistance in order to restrain him. There was no difficulty 
about his getting into the theatre, and no one there was likely to be 
sufficiently at leisure to remark his manner, if even the very ordinary 
circumstance of his being there had been observed. 

I was careful to keep myself well out of sight, and succeeded, though 
I do not think poor Mr. Johnson would have known me had I been 
full in front of him. In a corner of the court I observed two women, 
shabbily dressed, elderly, and sickly-looking, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the prisoner with straining looks of keen anxiety, woe, and ten- 
derness most pitiful to behold. I immediately conceived the idea that 
these two poor creatures, who had an unspeakably forlorn and miser- 
able appearance in that excited and inconsiderate crowd, were the 
sisters of whom Margery had said that their brother was their sole 
support, and I felt the deepest commiseration for them. Poverty and 
endurance had set their mark deeply upon their worn faces, and were 
to be read in their decent but threadbare dress. Their demeanour was 
quite unobtrusive, but I could see that the agony of their brother’s 
situation was complicated by the terror they were experiencing lest 
they should be called on to bear witness to his condition. But no tes- 
timony beyond his own was necessary. A glance at his face, as he was 
brought in between two constables, was sufficient for me who had seen 
Omichund. Only a few days had elapsed since he had supped with me, 
and by his manner had convinced me that he was not altogether in his 
right mind; but in the interval, madness had made such havoc in his 
features, that he was hardly to be recognised. A murmur ran round 
the court, the inarticulate expression of the conviction which instantly 
seized on all present. This was no deliberate intentional murderer, but 
an afflicted being, outside the jurisdiction of human justice—the victim, 
it might be, of his own vanity and obstinacy, of the absorbing sway of 
one idea over a weak mind; but not to be punished by his fellow-man 
beyond the limits of the necessary restraint which is in itself so cruel 
and terrible. Would that I could say I had lived to see this, too, more 
humane and less penal! But the age advances, and those for whom I 
have written this story, which is soon coming to an end, will have 
many wise and liberal public reforms to chronicle in their time, no 
doubt. 

The prisoner’s replies to the interrogatories addressed to him were 
direct and uncompromising. He had a grudge against Sir Everard 
Lestrange, and he had threatened him, and shot him, and he gloried in 
it. It was truly awful to hear him pouring forth, in a loud tuneless 
voice, his incoherent delight and exultation, and taking to himself the 
credit of a heroic deed, certain of general recognition. Of his motive 
he had apparently no recollection whatever ; it was there that the chain 
of continuity of thought was broken, and every effort to reunite it 
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failed. He gesticulated wildly, broke off his replies to wander into 
scraps from his accustomed stage-characters, and, in short, was a raving 
madman, with the pale face, distraught expression, and glittering ex- 
cited eyes which the best, the most cunning imitation can never suc- 
cessfully simulate. The worthy magistrates brought this pitiful scene 
to a speedy conclusion; the prisoner was removed, being committed 
for trial pro formd ; and the crowd dispersed, with a general conviction 
that a very bad man, one who had grossly abused and misused station, 
fortune, and influence, had met with a fate which, however terrible, 
was not undeserved, and that the only punishment which must befall 
his slayer had been meted to him by a divine and unerring hand. 

It is as well that I should record in this place the termination of 
poor Mr. Johnson’s story—the end of the man of whom I knew s0 
little, with whom my intercourse was so trifling and so brief, but who 
played so important a part in my history—whom I remember always 
with somewhat. of an awful feeling as the executor of the hidden inexor- 
able decrees of Providence towards me, and the most convincing proof 
my life has ever afforded me of our insufficiency to ourselves, our little 
influence over our own destinies. This poor man’s condition became 
rapidly worse, and he died a few days before that fixed for his trial, 
having given no evidence of sanity, and in the last days of his life 
sunken into utter silence and apathy. Margery, who was then recover- 
ing from the fever which had declared itself, was very desirous of being 
admitted to see him, and had entreated me to use all the influence 
within my reach in order to procure her admission to visit the prison. 
This I was prepared to do, and Mr. Burke would have assisted me; but 
before Margery would have been able to see Mr. Johnson, I was ad- 
vised that his end was drawing near. It was. much better so. He 
could have recovered, if at all, only to hopeless imprisonment and life- 
long remorse. His death was in a strange way the means of the fulfil- 
ment of one of his most ardent and anxious desires. The poor player 
had a gentle and tender heart for all his cracked brain, and the future 
fate of his sisters would have sorely troubled him. Here, as in the case 
of that other eccentric man, with whom my odd destiny had thrown 
me into strange and mischievous contact, the bond of family affection, 
the pure and holy tie of fraternal love, dating from unsullied childhood, 
had held good, unworn, unrelaxed in all the contact and conflict of a 
rough and wicked world. The feeble women, who had clung to such 
hazardous supports as Mr. Johnson the actor and Philip Hay the ad- 
venturer, gained all they never had been able to secure in their life by 
the death of each. Margery followed the bent of her bountiful nature 
in the succour which she extended to the sisters of her poor frantic 
admirer; and she was assisted later, and continuously, by one whose 
hand I have never known to be withholden from doing good or extend- 
ing consolation. 

To return to the course of events in their order. Having seen my 
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foster-sister safe in the homely care of her mother, whose voice, fall of 
the old tones of home, whose reassuring touch, eloquent of the only 
love which is absolutely indestructible, would, I knew, be her best and 
most rapid cure, I allowed my thoughts to turn unrestrainedly to the 
one subject underlying every occupation and preoccupation. The 
dreadful event had changed the aspect of my life. I should be a hypo- 
crite, a mere mean pretender to virtue which I neither possessed nor 
admired, to greatness of soul which I could not have even desired to 
attain, if I said that the full ecstatic possibilities of the future were not 
present with me from the first. We cannot weigh conventionalities, or 
measure time, or curb our thoughts in the great crises of life; and I 
could not credit the man who should declare that, in my place, he would 
not have remembered at once, with exultation, that the woman he loved 
was free, and that the last words he had heard her speak contained an 
avowal of her affection. I make no such pretence. I know I thought 
of this; I know my whole life was suddenly changed—instantly irra- 
diated with a bright and blessed hope which, but one moment before 
the mad player fired the shot by which Sir Everard Lestrange fell, 
was the most absolute impossibility. 

While I was travelling up to town with Madge Hawker, who slept 
soundly during all the time which she did not pass in open-mouthed 
wonder at the rapidity with which the post-chaise flew past the mani- 
fold objects by the road-side, my mind was dwelling on the vicissitudes 
of fortune which had suddenly put a stop to all my proceedings—had 
annihilated the purpose of my life. What mattered it now that Haute- 
ville had been left to me—that Lady Barbara’s will had been stolen, 
and I had been treacherously, infamously wronged? I would have 
revenged myself on my enemy if I could; I would have possessed my- 
self of my rightful inheritance, if I could; and Dora, I knew, would 
have let Hauteville go without a sigh of regret. But now! I knew 
that by her marriage-settlements, in consideration of her income, which 
Sir Everard had so scandalously wasted, she became the possessor of all 
the property which was his at the time of his death. Hauteville was 
now hers, and the purpose of my life had lost its meaning. 

I had heard of Dorothea since the death of Sir Everard, though no 
direct communication had taken place between us. I knew that she 
had borne the shock well, and had acted with firmness and dignity, not 
affecting an intensity of sorrow which it would have been unnatural, 
indeed impossible, for her to feel, but behaving with collected serious- 
ness. The dead man’s body still lay in the old mansion in St. James’s- 
square, when the unhappy murderer’s examination took place, with 
the miserable, yet fortunate, result which I have recorded. 

After the funeral, Lady Lestrange would retire to Hauteville, at- 
tended by a friend who was also a widow, but much older than Dorothea, 
there to pass the time conventionally assigned to seclusion. This in- 
formation, which I acquired by interrogating the servants at second-hand 
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by means of my foster-mother, who was much gratified by the daily mes- 
sages of inquiry for Margery despatched from St. James’s-square, was 
confirmed by Mrs. Winbolt. 

In my restless state of mind, distracted by irrepressible hope, wound 
up, by the extraordinary events which had come as a solution of my 
_ position, to a degree of excitement which I could hardly conceal from 
my associates, it was a relief to be with anyone to whom I could speak 
of what had occurred in its bearing on myself. I was permitted to see 
Margery daily, but not to speak to her on any agitating topic ; and it 
was pleasant to see the mother and daughter together. The homely 
truth and kindliness, the practical, if somewhat rough-spun, worth of 
Madge Hawker, shone forth in the sick-room of her beautiful and gifted 
daughter, whose helplessness was perfectly efficient in removing the 
awkwardness of their changed positions. Margery’s surroundings puzzled 
her mother mightily ; but notwithstanding certain scruples, which owed 
their origin partly to her entire ignorance, and partly to the infection 
of religious notions of the pattern affected by Mrs. Grimshaw, I shrewdly 
suspected that she was very proud of her daughter’s fame and success, 
and would mightily have liked to see her playing one of her great 
parts. 

*Tt’s an unaccountable thing to me, Robin,” she would say, “‘ quite 
unaccountable, where she ever got her notions of play-acting from, for 
never did she see as much as a play in a barn, and I saw one once when 
daddy and me was young; but there, there’s things as I understand 
easy, and things as I suppose I shall never understand.” 

Thinking, as I went, how little of her daughter’s real history this 
good and dutiful mother knew, or was destined ever to know, I betook 
me to Mrs. Winbolt’s, and was received with a friendly welcome, in 
which no little curiosity mingled itself. 

Our second interview took place in the same small oak parlour which 
had witnessed our first ; and Mrs. Winbolt required no pressing to in- 
duce her to tell me all she knew, but not before she had had from my 
lips an account of the scene in the theatre, concerning which she shared 
the universal lively curiosity. 

** And you were there!” she exclaimed ; “you were there, sir, and 
saw the vengeance of Heaven fall upon your enemy!” (The portly 
milliner was a romantic as well as a good soul, and such fine rolling 
phrases had a great charm for her.) “ Well now, only to think of that! 
And to think that the way is clear for you now! For though it’s early 
days, Mr. Ainsleigh, there is no harm in saying, just in a private way, 
what one thinks. And it is easy to see what will come of this, to end 
all your troubles, and hers too, poor lady. And for all she looks so pale 
and subdued, there’s more peace in her face than there has been there 
for many a day, I’ll be sworn.” 

“Then you’ve seen her, Mrs. Winbolt ?” 

“Yes, I’ve seen her ; and that she should have sent for me to take 
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her orders for her weeds makes me feel more proud than a little. You'll 
excuse me, Mr. Ainsleigh, for speaking so freely to you, because Lady 
Barbara condescended to call me her old friend when she was in trouble. 
I have never worked for Lady Lestrange,—belike Sir Everard would not 
permit her to give me her custom,—but her maid came and fetched me 
and one of my workwomen to St. James’s-square last Wednesday ; and 
I saw the poor young lady, and measured her for her weeds. She was 
very gentle and gracious, and spoke much to me of her aunt. I was 
about taking my leave before she said anything which let me know that 
she had seen you and heard the story of Lady Barbara’s last visit here ; 
but she did mention it at the end, and then she was in great distress, and 
besought me to tell her all that had occurred on that occasion.” 

*‘ And you told her ?” 

“T told her. She listened to me very thoughtfully, and there was 
a look of pain in her sweet face,—you’ll excuse me, Mr. Ainsleigh, if I 
take a liberty ; and when I had done, she said, ‘ Thank you, Mrs. Win- 
bolt ; 1 know now all I want to know ; I shall know how to act now.’ 
I had no choice but to come away; but I would have dearly liked to 
stay and hear more, and perhaps,—as people say, for all her grandeur 
and her fortune, she is lonely, because Sir Everard had no friends, and 
would allow her to have none,—she might have condescended to speak a 
bit of her mind to me. The last of her gowns was finished to-day, and 
I had a mind to take it home myself; but that is a thing I never do, 
and it would have set the workroom talking.” 

Internally I treated the portly mantua-maker’s scruples with much 
disrespect ; but I did not try to combat them. I turned the conversa- 
tion upon Madame Adolphine, telling Mrs. Winbolt how I had gained 
intelligence of my former enemy, and asking if she knew anything about 
her. 

“ Anything—the viper! yes, I do; a good deal, at least if hearing 
and believing scandal is knowledge. I wonder I did not tell you be- 
fore, sir, that Adolphine gave out she had a legacy from Lady Barbara, 
and was setting up in business. I suppose our talk about the dear 
lady’s melancholy end put it out of my remembrance. Perhaps Mrs, 
Lestrange believed her,—dear innocent young thing, she was not likely 
to know or suspect: there was so much wickedness in the world ; but 
if she believed it, other people didn’t; nor I for one, but knew the 
money was Mr. Lestrange’s, and not too honestly earned. Anyhow, she 
was set up in business, and has fine showrooms in Bond-street ; but 
they do say she has never really prospered. In our way of life, sir, we 
mostly come to know something of the affairs of people in the same 
trade ; and I have heard that Adolphine is in difficulties, not succeed- 
ing better than she deserves.” 

This piece of information was of value tome. It connected itself 
with the mysterious conversation I had overheard, and with Margery’s 
conviction that in that conversation lay the clue I was then in search of. 
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Though everything was now changed, though the purpose I had then 
been pursuing no longer existed, the desire for more knowledge still 
remained ; I still wished to discover the means by which the wrong, no 
longer requiring to be set right, had been perpetrated. 

And now time began to seem interminably long. The days dragged 
themselves through I hardly knew how, and the period which I knew 
must, for the sake of both, elapse before I could hope to see or hear from 
Dora seemed to my apprehensive fancy interminable. Looking back 
to this epoch, for the purpose of recording it, my mind falls into its old 
train, reproducing only its weariness and vagueness. I really do not 
know what I did, or whither I went; never was there a spirit more un- 
quiet than mine. 

The excitement caused by the murder was subsiding. Lady Le- 
strange had removed to Hauteville, Margery was almost convalescent ; 
and her illness having practically terminated her engagement by render- 
ing it indispensable to supply her place, she had it in contemplation to 
return with her mother to her former home. I had again seen Mr. 
Swinfen, who still had no letter from my father to give me, and had 
discussed the recent events with him, but, of course, without referring 
to my former feelings or present hopes, in which Dora had a share. 
Whether he interpreted the alteration in my plans and desires, whether 
he understood why I was content to be kept out of what I believed to 
be my inheritance by Sir Everard’s widow,—whereas I decidedly ob- 
jected to having been kept out of it by Sir Everard himself,—I cannot 
tell. If he understood, he certainly did not sympathise with me. Mr. 
Swinfen was a practical, useful, business-like man, but his nature was 
quite unattuned to the softer emotions. 

I had returned to my chambers in the Temple one evening, after 
my customary visit to Margery, during which I had learned with selfish 
satisfaction that she had hopes of being pronounced equal to a speedy 
removal to the country. Margery once at Hauteville, I must hear of 
Dorothea: she would doubtless see Lady Lestrange. This was very 
good news for me, and I had taken its full satisfaction home with me. 
Not straight home, however, but by the circuitous route of St. James’s- 
square, whither it was my custom to go tolerably often, and stroll past 
the closely-shut-up mansion where the woman I loved had passed many 
evil days, never, thank Heaven! to be repeated. I had returned in 
better spirits than usual, and was indulging some hopeful reveries, when 
an unfamiliar step upon the stairs, pausing now and then, as if unde- 
cided,—a slow step, not heavy: evidently a woman’s,—caught my atten- 
tion. Presently the step ceased outside my door, at which, after a full 
minute’s interval, there was a knock. I was alone, and answered the 
summons. A woman was standing on the threshold—a woman in a 
black dress, her face and head hidden by a black hood. 

Instantly, upon my opening the door, she passed through it quickly 
into my sitting-room ; and when I followed her, she turned, and throw- 
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ing back her hood, showed me, to my unspeakable astonishment, the face 
of Martha Grimshaw. 

“ Mrs. Grimshaw !” I exclaimed, recoiling from her, while a host of 
apprehensions filled my mind, ‘you here! you in London, and here ! 
What does this mean ?” 

“You shall hear,” she answered ; and never had her face worn a 
darker, a more malevolent expression. 

I had mechanically placed a chair for her ; but she pushed it away, 
and leaned against the wall. 

“Ts anything wrong at Hauteville? Is your mistress well ?” 

“There is nothing wrong at Hauteville. Lady Lestrange, who is 
no mistress of mine, is well, I believe. I am not come to this wicked 
place to talk of her !” 

The suppressed passion in her face and voice, the bitterness, the 
rage striving with fatigue, were wonderful and painful to see. 

“ At least, sit down and rest, Mrs. Grimshaw,” I said. ‘“ You and 
I have never been friends, and it may be that you have come here 
to-night with no friendly purpose towards me;. but there is no reason 
why you should refuse the commonest act of civility from me. Pray 
sit down ;” and again I pushed a chair towards her. This time she sat 
down, her hand pressed to her side, her breath coming short in heavy 
gasps, and her set and rigid face growing paler. In the few moments 
during which she remained silent, all the scenes of my sternly-ruled 
cheerless years, under this woman’s governance, flashed across my 
memory. 

“‘T have not come to this wicked place to talk of her,” she repeated ; 
“T have come to ask you a question. That young woman, child of per- 
dition that she is, thinking of another man while her noble husband is 
hardly cold in his grave—ay, ay, you may start and stare, Robert 
Ainsleigh, but I know her, and the like of her, and you, and the like of 
you, though I have lived a dull and quiet life, with only a drivelling 
old fool to keep in order all my best days—that young woman, moved, 
as I believe, by the devil, who is her parent, and the parent of you all, 
told me something, in a fit of her ungodly rage, because I restrained 
her from troubling Anthony Grimshaw’s deathbed, which I do not 
believe, and will not believe, unless you tell it to me, and confirm it 
with an oath! Soldiers take oaths, they say; and so I suppose they 
believe in their sacredness; so I will trust your oath.” 

The vehemence of her speech had hitherto given me no chance of 
arresting its flow; but I resolutely stopped her here, and replied in a 
raised voice : 

“You must take another tone, Mrs. Grimshaw, if you wish me to 
answer any question of yours, and even then I shall entirely consult 
my own discretion. It is inconceivable to me that you can have any 
question to put to me concerning your own affairs, and equally so that 
you can have any pretence of a right to interrogate me about mine. 
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But let me assure you at once that you will only waste time by talking 
as you are doing now. I should deeply regret being rude or unkind to 
you; but you must remember, Mrs. Grimshaw, that, as I said just now, 
we never were friends, and you come to me of favour, not of right. 
Any question of my taking any kind of oath for your satisfaction, on 
any subject, is simply ridiculous—contemptibly ridiculous. Pat your 
question to me. I will reply to it, or not, as I think proper.” 

“Is it true that Roderick Ainsleigh is still alive?’ She spoke 
through her set teeth, and squeezed her hard horny hands together 
almost convulsively. 

“Tt is quite true. I found my father in Bengal, and learned all the 
truth from him. It was to him I alluded when I told you I had seen 
one who was witness to my mother’s wedding. Knowing, as I now 
know, the motive of your ill-will to him and to her, I know that you 
never in your heart believed the slander you repeated against her, that 
you knew she was my father’s wife, and I no bastard, when you called 
me so!” 

I could not restrain the bitterness of this address, but Mrs. Grim- 
shaw appeared quite indifferent to it. The hard look with which she 
had regarded me wandered from my face, and a musing expression re- 
placed it. 

“ Roderick Ainsleigh living,” she murmured; “really living! I 
thought it had been a crafty device inspired by the father of lies, to 
enable his pupil to take me off my guard. But it is true—it is true!” 

She roused herself with a shake of her head and her skirts, which 
I remembered in old days as foreboding hard times to luckless old 
Anthony and my feeble self, and said in a collected purpose-like 
voice : 

**T wanted to know this—only this; and I have made up my mind 
now. Roderick Ainsleigh being alive, and Sir Everard Lestrange dead, 
nothing that I can do can keep him from the possession of Hauteville. 
What I strove, and laboured, and restrained myself for, what I endured 
the persecutions of the ungodly for, and the insolence of such as are 
fat of heart for, is all over now. The widow, who mourns her husband 
after so Christian a fashion, is ready to throw her wealth into your 
lap. You should never have had a shilling of the fortune, or an acre 
of the land, Robert Ainsleigh, if I could have kept them from you, for 
I always hated you.” 

“In the name of Heaven, why ?” 

“Because you were your father’s son, and had your mother’s eyes. 
It was she whom I hated, not the weak man who did not know his 
own mind, but had it made up for him at the parsonage, forsooth, 
where the wolves in sheep’s clothing set, for their punishment, over 
the Lord’s people, tanght him that faith to a waiting-woman need not 
be kept, and how a parson’s daughter was a fitting match for a disap- 
pointed heir. A parson’s daughter, truly! I remember when their 
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wives were mostly waiting-women, who had more of their master’s 
favour than their ladies’ wages; and I-doubt whether Roderick 
Ainsleigh’s wife had any better blood in her veins than mine. But 
I hated her; and though, mayhap—unless your father boasted of me, 
as was the fashion of the gallants then—she never knew of my exist- 
ence, I doubt not she felt it, in poverty and desertion; and she de- 
served to feel it. The Lord metes out His temporal judgments te such 
as she. If you want to hear any more, Robert Ainsleigh, spare me 
your fine speeches. I don’t care for your reverence for Mary Lester’s 
memory—I don’t care for your anger; I care for nothing now but 
to do this thing: and then neither you, nor any of the hateful race 
whose prosperity I have been condemned to witness, shall ever see 
or hear of me more. I firmly believed that Roderick Ainsleigh was 
dead —disinherited; and that want and obscurity must be the por- 
tion of Mary Lester and her child. And when my lady sent you to 
Hauteville, and ordered me to treat you as she did, I resolved that 
my revenge should be carried out. And it was. As your father left 
Hauteville, with a slur upon his name, and a beggar, so you left 
Hauteville; and all the good fortune that may be coming to you in 
the worldly future, for which you and those like you barter eternal 
salvation, cannot blot out the years in which you suffered by my 
contrivance, and for my wrongs. You may marry your first love, but 
she has been another man's wife; you may have all that was your 
father’s birthright, but there is a taint upon you; and you have been 
the companion of the scum of the earth, the lowest of the low, worse 
than any ‘servant,’ who must, forsooth, be made to know her place, as 
Lady Lestrange has taken it upon herself to teach me mine.” 

I began to doubt the woman’s sanity. I began to believe that the 
venomous hatred—the wicked concentrated spite of years—had under- 
mined her intellect, had eaten into her nature like a disease, and that 
the sudden failure of her evil wishes, brought about by Sir Everard’s 
death, had overthrown her reason. No otherwise could I explain 
Martha Grimshaw’s seeking me to pour out all this venom in a manner 
so opposed to her customary stern reticence. She saw the suspicion on 
my face, and went on with a sneer of indescribable malice : 

* You think I am mad, Robert Ainsleigh, and that you are about 
to owe the information you have striven to obtain to my ravings. 
But you are mistaken; I am not mad. I am sane enough to know 
wher I am defeated, and to what extent. The day the news of Sir 
Everard’s death reached Hauteville, I knew I was beaten ; and the day 
Lady Lestrange humiliated me before the servants in the house where 
I have ruled so long, I knew to what extent. And she thought she 
knew that, too; but she did not—no, she did not!” 

“T cannot even guess at your meaning, Mrs. Grimshaw,” I said 
impatiently, “and I am really weary of this tirade, and of your 
presence. Any disagreement you may have had with Lady Lestrange 
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does not concern me, and I have no doubt you were in the wrong. She 
would tolerate much for the sake of Lady Barbara’s faithful old friend, 
your husband.” 

“T have no such claim to her ladyship’s foleration,” she replied ; 
“my husband is dead, and gone to be judged for his subservience to 
the wicked will of Lady Barbara and others of the accursed family of 
Ainsleigh.” 

‘My old friend—my dear old friend—dead ?” 

“ Ay, dead. And dead without being cajoled by you, or Lady 
Lestrange, or anybody—dead, leaving the secret to my discretion, to 
keep it, or to break it, as I choose ; and I choose to break it, because I 
shall upset some of my lady’s fine fancies.” 

‘* What secret are you talking about ?” 

“The secret you came to Hauteville to find out; the secret you 
tried to worm out of the decaying brain of the feeble old fool who 
helped you to brave me in time past—the faithful servant whom Lady 
Barbara trusted with her last wishes and plans. She would have done 
better to trust me.” 

She paused to draw a deep breath, but I did not speak. I cannot 
describe the effect it had on me to see the supreme empire of evil 
in this self-deluding woman’s soul—to see her discarding one bad 
purpose, so long persisted in, only under the pressure of a new form 
and object of vindictiveness. Dora must indeed have trodden heavily 
upon that slumbering snake, Martha Grimshaw’s pride! 

* When my lady came down to Hauteville for the last time—only a 
short time it was before she was so awfully and suddenly called, unpre- 
pared, to her account—she treated me with distant coldness and sus- 
picion, I suppose because I honoured my master, and held his interests 
my chief care.” 

“You allude to Sir Marcus ?” 

“Yes. I had heard the story of your doings, and your disap- 
pearance ; and Anthony’s mind was full of it all, so that even before 
the burglary I thought he was going crazy. Nothing would persuade 
him but that you were kidnapped; and he would have it, too, that your 
father was not dead. I never had the patience to endure his maunder- 
ings; and when my lady came down, it vexed me to see how she 
listened to him, and how she seemed impressed by his foolish talk. 
I had reason to know how haughty and disdainful my lady could be, 
but never had she treated me before as she treated me then. I had 
had my revenge in my time for some of her former treatment, and 
I very soon saw my way to having my revenge for this. My lady 
took Anthony into quiet places in the house, and especially into her 
own closet, to have private conferences with him, in which I was to 
have no share, and which I guessed to be weighty by her troubled look 
and manner. But my lady did not take into account that Anthony’s 
deafness made it impossible to speak to him in a whisper, and that 
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I was better acquainted with the house than she was. She never 
talked to him anywhere but I was near, and heard all she said.” 

“ There is nothing in the doctrines of your faith to keep you from 
prying and listening, then ?” 

“ Meddle with things you understand, Robert Ainsleigh, not with 
my faith, which is beyond your comprehension. My husband had no 
right to exclude me from his confidence, nor I to permit a conspiracy 
against my master.” 

Was this sheer audacity, or was it self-deception? I have never 
been able to make up my mind. 

** My lady’s business at Hauteville was to confide to Anthony’s 
keeping a will which she had contrived to make with infinite trouble, © 
being closely watched by Sir Marcus and certain agents of his. The 
watch had been somewhat relaxed since Miss Hemsley’s marriage ; but 
she had had infinite difficulty notwithstanding, and had been forced to 
such a condescension as availing herself of the house of her mantua- 
maker for the drawing of the will, which I soon ascertained she had 
come to hide in her own. She told Anthony about your letter; 7 had 
reached her a week too late; and he, struck by the resemblance between 
the truth of your history and what he had always believed it to be, 
told her of his conviction, that at least there was no certainty of your 
father’s death. My lady was foolishly agitated by the notion—most 
unreasonably agitated, for her time of life—and declared she was the 
most wretched, the most unfortunate of women. Then Anthony, to 
whom she read the paper she was giving into his charge, proposed 
to her that she should add a codicil, stating that she desired that 
you, Robert Ainsleigh, to whom she had left the entire of the Haute- 
ville estates—for the name of Sir Marcus was not once mentioned— 
should apply yourself to discover whether your father was really alive 
or dead; and if, at the end of three years, you did not discover any 
trace of him, you were to have absolute possession of the property; but 
if he proved to be living, it was to be his for his life, and to come 
to you on his death only. They talked over this—it seemed to me 
the wildest and most foolish of notions—until my lady took to it as 
strongly as Anthony himself; and the thing was done. It was not my 
business to prevent that; my time was to come later. They managed 
it; there was a chimney-stone loose in Lady Barbara’s closet, and a 
young man for whom Anthony had a fancy, because the lad cared 
more for book-learning than became his station, was sent for to put it 
right. I did not disturb them; and her ladyship took a liking to see 
how the job was being done, and it was very well done. The young 
man, Dick Trotman, and Anthony signed the paper which her ladyship 
had written out; and the next day Anthony and she locked away the 
will and the codicil in a Japan cabinet which you knew well once on a 
time, and have not forgotten. There was a debate about the safety of 
so small and portable an article; but my lady and her wise counsellor 
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agreed that the last place to be suspected would surely be a piece 
of furniture before everyone’s eyes, in a room commonly used. It had 
a secret drawer; and there they put the will. Then my lady gave 
Anthony the key, and he promised her never to lose sight of that 
cabinet. 

“*Watch it day and night, my faithful old friend,’ said her lady- 
ship; ‘and if I die before my boy knows how he has been righted— 
before I can get him home to look after his own interests, and to 
protect me—keep it until he comes—conceal it, and keep it until he 
comes. He will learn by my letter that he is to apply to you; and 
things will go on quietly until his arrival. You will never be sus- 
pected, in the case of my death, of holding any trust from me; and my 
boy will return to confound his enemies.’ They talked again abont 
the possibility of Roderick Ainsleigh being still living; and though 
my lady put it off, and seemed as if she had made the codicil to 
humour a fancy of Anthony’s, I saw very plainly that the hope had 
taken hold of her own mind, though she would not confess it.” 

The horror, the amazement, with which I listened to this narrative 
were extreme; but through them penetrated the liveliest curiosity and 
wonder to learn why Mrs. Grimshaw had at length resolved on telling 
a story which involved her in such disgrace. 

“‘ My lady,” she continued, “‘ was haughty and disdainful to me to 
the last; and the affectionate leave she took of Anthony was only 
another means of insulting me. But I cared little for her insults, and 
could have laughed at the pertinacity with which the old man set 
about guarding his trust—so fidgety and preoccupied was he, that 
anyone must have suspected something—before the sound of the 
carriage-wheels was out of the avenue. For in the rumble of Lady 
Barbara’s carriage went one up to London with her whom I could 
trust; and he carried a letter to my master. Sir Marcus was a clever 
gentleman, I have been told, and learned to keep his face and his 
voice, his manners, his very thoughts, I daresay, in order, in foreign 
parts; and [ don’t think Lady Barbara had any idea, when she sat 
with him at the wedding-feast, that he knew all she had done. I need 
not tell you how my lady died, and how the burglars came and broke 
into the great house, and took away that identical Japanese cabinet. 
Poor Anthony! his watch did not last long, but it was faithfully kept; 
and his fidelity cost him his senses first, and then his life.” 

“ Woman!” I exclaimed, “ have you no remorse—no conscience, of 
being involved in such a crime ?” 

“JT am involved in no crime. I was faithful to my duty to my 
master, when his wife designed to deprive him of her wealth, and leave 
it to her lover and his son. My master recognised and rewarded my 
fidelity.” 

“Ts the will destroyed? What has become of the cabinet ?” 

“How should I know? The burglars took it away. I know 
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nothing of them or their motives. I know that the burglary was 
as opportune as my lady’s death. That’s all. Seek for further infor- 
mation where you list, and find it if you can. I have come to tell you 
this, because I hate your pale-faced mistress more even than I hate 
you, and because I know the nature of the Ainsleighs—unjust, fickle, 
ungrateful, cruel; and if indeed you are no bastard, but Roderick 
Ainsleigh’s lawful son, you are unjust, fickle, ungrateful, and cruel. 
She had her fine romance, had she? Sir Everard’s modest and faithful 
widow of a few weeks! She would wed you, and dower you with all 
the wealth of the Lestranges,—she would compensate you nobly for 
all you had suffered! But how about this project now? The money 
is yours, the land is yours; she and her husband were usurpers— 
robbers, defrauding you of your just rights. And if you are so 
romantic, so generous, as to forgive and forget all this, then there’s 
your father—you know he is living; you have told her he is living — 
and the money and the land are not even yours, but his—will he feel 
inclined to dower Lady Lestrange with them? Will he feel disposed 
to pardon a robbery which has outlived two generations? Wil! he 
choose his heir to mate with Lady Barbara’s blood—Lady Barbara, 
who jilted, who ruined him? I think not, Robert Ainsleigh—I think 
not. The will is not found, indeed, but it existed; and you talked 
a little while ago of faith and conscience, did you not? How do 
you know your fine lady-love does not know all this as well as I do? 
and when she offers you herself and her fortune—and they’ve both 
been Sir Everard’s, remember—I defy you not to suspect that she is 
quite aware the only way she can keep this ill-gotten wealth is by 
generously offering to share it with you .Ay, stamp and swear— 
such are your manners; but you are no Ainsleigh if you forget my 
words, or if the sting in them does not rankle in your heart some 
day.” 

She rose, and put her hand upon the latch of the door, and I saw 
in her rigid face that she had said her say. By whatever tremendous 
and painfal effort she had mastered her passion, it was mastered. 

“‘Stay, Mrs. Grimshaw,” I said; “ you do not leave me like this. 
I pay no heed to your latter words—mere vile wicked ravings of the 
base passion of revenge, which has enslaved you all your life, to betray 
you at last. But I-may have to oblige you to prove this statement, 
and I must know where to find you.” 

“That you shall never know, Robert Ainsleigh. I will prove 
nothing, and you cannot force me. Find my lady’s will, and it proves 
itself; but do not dare to molest me. The town is not tired of the 
Lestranges; I warrant me it would prick up its ears to listen to a tale 
of how my lady’s lover threatened Sir Everard’s faithful servant.” 

The indescribably odious expression of her face, the demon-like 
sneer, the horrible covert meaning in her voice, were too much 
for me. 
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“ Go, woman !” I said, throwing the door open. “In the name of 
the devil—for it is his faithful servant you are—go!” 

She passed before me with a triumphant grin, and the next 
moment she was gone. 

It was long after dawn before I finished the letter to Lady Le- 
strange, in which I detailed the extraordinary occurrences of the night, 
and requested her leave to visit her. I protest I had no intention that 
this epistle should enter into the category of love-letters, nor did I 
suspect that it could be so estimated. Nevertheless, Dora has since 
averred that it lacked none of the qualities, and included all the per- 
fections, of the love-letter. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A COMPLETE REVELATION. 


I suepT late that morning, and was at length awakened by my 
servant, who brought me a letter, and a message that the bearer awaited 
my reply. The letter was a brief note from Mrs. Winbolt, containing 
somewhat surprising intelligence. The mantua-maker had had a visit 
from Madame Adolphine, who had astonished her by a request to be 
furnished with my address. She had been told of my existence and re- 
turn to England by poor Lettice Hay, whose warm gratitude towards 
the friend of her brother, by whose means a little light was shed upon 
her poverty-stricken life, made her communicative. The poor soul had 
mislaid the address which I had given her; but Madame Adolphine 
pressing her feeble memory, she remembered that I had spoken of 
knowing Mrs. Winbolt. Adolphine must have something more than 
commonly important to say to me, or she would not have applied to any- 
one connected in any way with her gross treachery to Lady Barbara; 
but Mrs. Winbolt had given her no satisfaction, had temporised, had 
declared she could not give an address without permission ; finally, had 
sent me this letter, to ask what she should do. 

I replied in one line, thanking my good old friend for her discretion, 
and saying that I would call on Madame Adolphine. My letter to 
Dora was not yet despatched, so I added this new item of strange in- 
telligence to the long story I had already told her ; and then, having 
dressed, I sallied forth to a late breakfast at the Cocoa-tree, where 
there was much conversation which failed to distract my attention; 
and afterwards, early in the afternoon, took my way to Madame 
Adolphine’s, musing as I went upon the wonderful changes which 
had befallen since I was there last, and had overheard the angry dia- 
logue between her and my enemy—my enemy who was laid low in the 
earth, dead, insensible to all love and grief, all wrath, fear, and passion 
for evermore. What did I signify to him now, or he to me ? 

I was shown into the room whence the voices which I had overheard 
issued, and after a short interval Madame Adolphine presented herself. 
Time had not improved the promoted waiting-woman in appearance ; 
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her brown face retained its keenness and pertness,—there was the same 
sly cunning in her small deep-set beady eyes,—but it had become 
wizened. Lying, scheming, and treachery had not made her happy, if 
they had secured her fortune. There was a world of turmoil and 
trouble in her aspect, and her affected ease did not impose on me. To 
her mincing curtsey I returned a grave bow and a steady look, beneath 
which the colour rose hotly in her dusky cheek. 

‘You wish to see me, I understand,” I began. “I am at a loss to 
understand why ; but I have come here because I have been told so, 
What is your business with me ?” 

While I spoke these few words she was looking at me with covert 
but eager curiosity. 

** My business with you, sir,’—her accent had not improved any 
more than her appearance,—“ is all for your good, I have been so 
anxious—ah, but so anxious!—to see you, Mr. Ainsleigh, and to do 
you a great good.” 

“You did me a very great evil the last time we met, and I believe 
you confidently hoped your services on that occasion would dispose of 
me for the future. What is the origin of so surprising a change ?” 

“ Ah, you are not noble, not chivalrous, or you would not think of 
the offence of a poor woman—a poor servant, who had no choice but 
to do as she was bid—after these years. And I did not know—how 
should I ?—that anything but the marriage was intended against you. 
Why should Sir Everard,—ah, he was a bad man, as bad to me as to 
others,—why should he have told me that? I was dreadfully fright- 
ened when there was all that noise ; and many time after I pray, I im- 
plore Sir Everard to tell me where you were, and how you had been 
treated. But he never tell me anything but to hold my tongue, and 
not trouble him with questions ; and so I know nothing, nothing at 
all, and I think Mr. Ainsleigh must be dead.” 

Instructed by Mrs. Winbolt’s narrative, I regarded Madame Adol- 
phine with steady contemptuous incredulity, under which she raged and 
winced. 

“ Have the goodness to tell me your business with me,” I repeated. 

“You are very sullen and revengeful, Mr. Ainsleigh, but I think it 
would be worth your while to listen to me with a little less disdain. 
Remember that I was with my Lady Barbara Lestrange until her death, 
and can tell you what no one else knows: all her mind about you, and 
her intentions.” 

I had no inclination to decline the challenge conveyed by these last 
words. The sooner Madame Adolphine was thoroughly convinced that 
I was not to be cajoled the better. 

‘**T know all about Lady Barbara’s mind towards me, and not only 
what she intended, but what she did.” 

The Frenchwoman tried to smile disdainfully, but she produced 
only a frightened grin. 
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‘Impossible ! no one was near her but me.” 

** And you were paid to watch her night and day. Come, Madame 
Adolphine, this kind of thing is very distasteful to me, and sheer waste 
of time. Others besides yourself have been disconcerted by Sir Everard 
Lestrange’s death, and, finding the market open to another selling of 
themselves, have come to me with so much information as to render 
any you may choose to give, or to retain, entirely useless. I know all 
about Lady Barbara’s will ; I know where she made it, and who helped 
her ; the attorney who drew it, and the witnesses who signed it. I 
know all about the codicil she made at Hauteville, and the hiding-place 
she put it in ; and all about the burglary.” 

“Impossible! You cannot ; it’s only a guess, only a clever guess.” 

‘It is only Mrs. Grimshaw’s statement, made to me last night, full, 
precise, and detailed in every particular. You can make no bargain 
now, except it be for mercy concerning your share in this felony.” 

This was a chance shot, and it told. She looked at me, speechless, 
with glaring eyes, and her hand at her throat, as though she were 
choking. 

“* My share! my share !” 

“Yes, your share. The chances have been against you. I would 
have paid you handsomely for the key to the secret which you and Sir 
Everard discussed in this room just before his death.” 

She started up with a scream, and clapped her hands together with 
hysterical violence. I thought of the imperturbable calm of Martha 
Grimshaw—quite as bad a woman as this one, but how much stronger! 

“Betrayed! betrayed !” she exclaimed. 

“ Betrayed indeed, but only by yourself. I came here that day to 
speak with you,—not harshly, I protest, notwithstanding the cruel wrong 
you did me ; and being put into the adjoining room, I overheard your 
conversation, your dispute with Sir Everard. It must be clear to you, 
now that he is dead, and Mrs. Grimshaw has confessed, you have no- 
thing to tell and everything to fear. And as I see clearly that your 
business with me was connected with this vile transaction, and there is 
nothing to be said about it, I take my leave of you. You shall hear of 
me next through my lawyer, Mr. Swinfen.” 

During this brief interview I had been standing at the mantelpiece, 
and I now moved towards the door ; but Adolphine threw herself in my 
way, and stopped me. 

It has been always very painful to me to recall the remainder of that 
scene. A woman’s humiliation and despair are horrid to see, a woman’s 
entreaties dreadful to resist. The story is best told briefly. 

The power which Adolphine possessed over Sir Everard consisted in 
her holding Lady Barbara’s will in her custody. This was the deposit 
she refused to give up, by means of which she had intended to extract 
great sums from his guilty fears. How much of Dora’s money, I won- 
dered, had gone to pay for this disgraceful comradeship? That Sir 
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Everard, in undertaking so hazardous a crime as the organisation of 
the burglary, should not have secured the destruction of the will, was 
explained by the not unusual incident of treachery being used against 
a traitor. The chief agent in the villany was Sir Everard’s valet, who 
was Adolphine’s lover ; and when his master, exultant, triumphant, de- 
manded of him the Japanese cabinet, Joseph Sutton calmly referred him 
to Adolphine. From that hour commenced for Sir Everard a life whose 
restless torment I found it in my heart to pity. The valet married the 
waiting-woman, and so established a reign of terrorism above her and 
his master, and mercilessly he used his advantage. He had drunk 
himself to death but a short time before I reached England, having, 
notwithstanding the large and constant subsidies extracted from Sir 
Everard’s terror, reduced Adolphine to the verge of bankruptcy. As 
she told her piteous story, I felt as if she had been sufficiently punished ; 
and the haggard misery of her face, when all disguise was cast aside, 
confirmed that impression. 

I was too happy to be hard, too thankful to be strictly just. I as- 
sured the wretched woman that she had no punishment to apprehend 
from me, and told her I would extend to her in pity that aid which 
she had proposed to extract from my ignorance and anxiety. I may 
as well record here that this was done; and when the details of Adol- 
phine’s business were examined, it was found that, so great was the dis- 
order into which the vicious courses of her husband had plunged them, 
it would be impossible to restore them to any prospect of prosperity 
without an outlay beyond what I should be justified in making. So 
the business came to an end, and Adolphine retired to her own country 
secured against want.* 

I left the house in Bond-street, carrying with me Lady Barbara 
Lestrange’s will, which answered in every particular to the description 
given me by Martha Grimshaw, and feeling like one in a dream. Here 
was the fulfilment of all that had seemed impossible, without any effort 
on my part. I had stood still before the blank impenetrable curtain 
of my destiny, and suddenly an unseen hand rolled it up, and a plea- 
sant land of contentment and compensation lay smiling at my feet. I 
could but wonder, and give praise where it was due. 

The next day saw me on my way to Hauteville,—I had not patience 
to wait for Dora’s letter,—and with me Margery and her mother ; the 
former divided between joy and anguish at the prospect of meeting her 
father once more, the latter in a state of perfect satisfaction. I had 
fears, considering Margery’s now refined habits and still delicate health, 
that she might not bear the scanty comfort of the warrener’s lodge well, 


* Note by Robert Ainsleigh jun., of Hauteville, October 2, 1802. A memo- 
randum discovered among the private papers of my honoured and lamented father 
informs us that this guilty and unfortunate person was among the victims of the 
late terrible excesses in France. Being accused of lending money to emigrants, she 
was imprisoned, and perished in the September massacre. 
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and I fearlessly offered her Lady Lestrange’s hospitality. But she de- 
clined, whispering to me, with tears and blushes : 

‘No, Robert, I could not come into the presence of Sir Everard’s 
widow, or dwell under her roof ; nevertheless, I shall be a joyful guest 
at Hauteville before long.” 

“ How’s that, Margery?” I asked, though I knew. 

** Because I shall have no reason to shun your wife.” 


Why is it easy to describe grief, and impossible to describe joy? I 
have been garrulous and discursive enough in this record of the few 
years of my life which were evil; but here my pen stops, my hand fal- 
ters, and I feel I have no power to tell how blest and happy those which 
have come since then have been. My children, for whom these pages 
have been written, have witnessed many of those years, as they have 
constituted much of their brightness and blessing. The old house, in 
which my boyhood passed away, has seen my middle age and declining 
years, and within its venerated walls my Dora has lived, a household 
angel, ever more beautiful to my eyes and dearer to my heart. My 
father never came to England, never revisited his long-lost inheritance ; 
and there was a lapse of time during which Hauteville was still and 
deserted, as in the days before Lady Barbara and her train came to 
wake the old mansion from its repose and me from my dreams. A 
lapse of time passed by Dora and me under the burning sun of Bengal. 
For I returned thither, encouraged and accompanied by my brave wife, 
no longer a timid girl, but a noble woman, to whom her husband’s 
honour and her own duty were far above all other considerations. I 
need not tell the story of those years, my children have it by heart; 
and in the records treasured by England they are glad and proud to 
know my name has a place. For that place, as for all the other sources 
of pride and happiness in my life, I am indebted to Dora, who said to 
me on our wedding-day, when I was telling her hesitatingly of the 
rumours then reaching England, of the war and glory imminent in 
Bengal : 

“Of course we will go, Robert. A brave soldier is faithful to his 
flag in the time of his wealth, as a true husband is faithful to his wife 
in the time of their poverty and misfortune. You are not more surely 
bound to me, sir, than you are bound to John Company.” 
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BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE 


In the last week of the Carnival at Pera most of the European embas- 
sies give balls. You go to the French Embassy, and meet the corps 
diplomatique, the consuls, the principal bankers and merchants, and the 
French tag-rag and bob-tail. You pass the next night chez M. le 
Ministre des Pays Bas, and you rub skirts with the same company, 
minus the French and plus the Dutch tag-rag; and so on, ball after 
ball. The faces are the same, the music the same, the refreshments the 
same; the same dull way of conducting the dances prevails, the same 
scandals are talked. Some of the palaces, as they are called, are more 
spacious and better furnished than others, and the ladies are not seen 
twice in the same dress: that is all the difference. Still, these enter- 
tainments form a pleasant break in the monotony of life in Constan- 
tinople, and are the subject of much preparation and scheming, espe- 
cially among the tag-rag and bob-tail who hope for invitations, Mis- 
seri’s Hotel, usually a wilderness, at this season fills with the residents 
in the villages on the Bosphorus and others who come into town for the 
balls, locomotion at night in the city of the Sultan being difficult and 
dangerous. The hamals (porters) who carry people to and from the 
gay and festive scenes in sedan-chairs make a rich harvest; and white 
ties have been known to cost six shillings each in the Pera shops. 
Before the last ball took place, a scandal and a new arrival gave a 
great impulse to conversation. The scandal was this: a young Hun- 
garian attached to the Russian Embassy, and who had the reputation 
of not being so popular with the fathers and husbands of Pera society 
as with the fairer members of their households, was discovered to 
be in correspondence with sundry persons labouring under an accusa- 
tion of disloyalty to his imperial master; and in the course of those 
perquisitions to which the children of holy Russia must submit, some 
sketches, in which the features and deportment of Madame |’Ambas- 
sadrice were too faithfully depicted, were found in his desk. It is 
true that his correspondents were old college-friends, and that the 
ingenuity of even a Russian police-agent could not force any political 
meaning out of their letters; but, viewed in the light thrown by those 
wicked caricatures, there was high-treason in his unpaid bootmaker’s 
bill. So he received notice that his further services at Constantinople 
could be dispensed with, and that he was to take the first steamer to 
VOL. IX. 00 
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Odessa, where he would be good enough to report himself to the chief 
military authority. 

The new arrival was an English steam-yacht, having on board a 
lady known to the world at large as Mrs. Haywarde, to her husband 
as Susey, and to intimates as “the Admiral.” A lady who could wear 
a sailor’s hat with the {name of her yacht on the ribbon, a blue jacket 
with club-buttons, and a short skirt (such as those who have much 
getting in and out of boats, and going up and down companion-ladders, 
should wear), and yet appear every inch a gentlewoman—not a pretty 
woman for all her large blue eyes and long soft brown hair, but empha- 
tically what Percy Wylde, commanding the gunboat in the Bosphorus, 
said of her when, seeing her at Misseri’s table, he asked, “ Who is that 
nice little woman in blue ?” 

Being such a little fair sprite of a girl, she had, of course, married 
her opposite. Stewart Haywarde stood about six-feet-two in his 
socks—a man whose’ square jaw, open brow, and brawny shoulders gave 
you the idea that he would be a bad sort of customer to pick a quarrel 
with, but an excellent ally in case of need. Some kind people said that 
he was hard and unbending, and that they pitied his little fairy-wife ; 
but she knew well what a tender heart beat in that big rough-looking 
husk, so it did not matter. 

It was a great thing to have a new arrival and a new scandal to 
talk about; but when it became known that the hero of the new scan- 
dal and the “ nice little woman in blue’’ were old friends, the two facts 
bred and multiplied, and replenished the land with talk. 

Mrs. Haywarde was born and educated at Nice, and there Count 
Schuloff, the traitor, had been her playmate. It was such a pleasant 
surprise to meet him again; and she was not the sort of woman to 
hide her delight. I suppose that some three to four thousand pounds 
had been spent on her husband’s education at Harrow and Christ 
Church, and not in vain, as we estimate the results of such a curri- 
culum. He had taken many prizes and a fair degree, could write to a 
Greek boatman in faultless Attic; but, like many another well-read 
English gentleman, was sadly at fault when he had to speak any 
modern language but his own. So the Count, who had about ten 
tongues at command, was a useful companion, and accompanied them 
everywhere. Susey could chatter French and Italian at once with 
those she liked, only it would not do to put her forward as drago- 
man to bazaar-touts and caiquejis: she was afraid of them. Schuloff 
was a capital fellow, and most useful; at least so the new arrivals 
thought. 

How was Susey’s husband to learn in two or three days the inner 
life of such a man? How was Susey to guess that a renewal of friend- 
ship with the boy she had taught English ten years ago would set evil 
tongues wagging? Living as they did on board their yacht, and com- 
ing on shore only to see the sights, they did not even hear the common 
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talk of Galata—how that the Count was under sentence of deportation, 
and would probably be imprisoned for life in a fortress as soon as he 
reached his own country. 

When the Haywardes visited our ambassador, to whom they had 
letters of introduction, they were asked if they would like an invitation 
to the —— ball. Stewart, answering for Susey, said they would; and 
when Schuloff heard they were going, he said: “ I'll have a dance with 
you, Susey, before we part, cost what it may.” 

“What do you mean, Adolph?” she asked. “Cost what it may! 
What can it cost ?” 

“0, nothing.—You will stay at Misseri’s for the night, I suppose ?” 

“Why, yes. I could not well walk in ball-dress through the 
Galata streets.” 

‘If you’d ask me to dine, I’d go with you.” 

“Of course we will. Do you think we are going to enter a strange 
house alone, when we have such a cicerone as you to take us under his 
wing ?” 

The Count bit his lip, but said nothing. Susey was surprised when 
she received a note next day saying he could not dine with them as 
promised. He would meet them afterwards at the ball. 


The ball had scarcely been opened when a sensation began to be 
felt that there was something wrong. Second secretaries ran about 
and put their heads together in an uneasy way. The host and hostess 
withdrew into an antechamber, where they were joined by the male 
aud female representative of holy Russia, the latter doing infinite 
justice (unwittingly) to the traitor Schuloff’s cartoons, for she was 
very angry. The traitor had not only dared to assist at a ball to 
which she was invited, but had actually permitted himself to attempt 
to dance in the same set with her! 

“My good friend and colleague, and you, madame,” said the un- 
fortunate host, “will permit me to explain. As a member of your 
corps, M. le Count was, of course, included in our invitations long 
before this never-too-much-to-be-regretted misconduct was discovered. 
It was only the day before yesterday that I came to be acquainted with 
the sad facts. What was Ito do? Could I suppose that he would 
have the imprudence to present himself? But no! It is an in- 
fatuation, a scandal! Will you that I cause it to be intimated to this 
young man, wrong-headed, that he was invited as your secretary, and 
that, ceasing to be your secretary, he ceases also to be invited? Say, 
now.” 

Not so. Madame |’Ambassadrice, speaking for herself (which in- 
cluded herself and lord), would not pay him so great a compliment. 
He was beneath notice. Let him only be warned that he was on no 
account to approach her, and that would be sufficient. 

“Madame is most indulgent,” replied the host, greatly relieved. 
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“The young man cannot remain long, for the steamer that is to convey 
him will leave at daybreak.” 

Adolph Count Schuloff had the reputation of having a bad digestion 
of slights, and the secretary charged to inform him that, although his 
presence at the ball under all the circumstances would be tolerated, he 
was not to approach Madame |’Ambassadrice, made up his mind that 
he should have some practice with the small-sword before the steamer 
sailed. That would be a bore, as he was engaged up to the last waltz. 
But duty before all. What was his surprise when the traitor replied 
with a laugh, “ Dear Jules, pray assure her excellency that the end of 
the room she pleases to adorn shall be the end most avoided by her 
slave. It is my last ball in Pera, dear Jules, and I would fain have 
what is fairest and pleasantest impressed on my memory. Do you 
understand, my friend? Ah, I see youdo. Go then, dear Jules; dut 
don’t come back again on the same subject.” 


When Susey was nearly dressed for the ball, her husband came into 
her room, and found her in the act of taking a pair of splendid diamond- 
drops out of her pretty ears. 

“O Susey, ain’t you going to wear them ?” he said. 

**T put them on, dear, and the necklace and bracelets too, but they 
looked so grand, and I’m such a little thing, you know. Do you want 
me to wear them ?” 

**So far as I am concerned,” replied her husband, “I say no; but 
in these countries one is judged rather by what one has than for what 
one is, I should like you to be admired, my darling. Wear them to 
please me.” 

In a moment the gems were clasped around her neck and wrists, 
and her eyes sparkled brighter than they as she held up her head to 
be kissed for being a good child, as she said. 

With their English ideas the Haywardes thought that, being invited 
for nine, they would be in good time at eleven. They found the ball 
in full swing, and the Schuloff fuss over, for “dear Jules’ had evinced 
his talent for diplomacy by giving only the first part of the traitor’s 
reply as the result of his mission. 

Stewart Haywarde did not dance; Susey and Schuloff did, until 
people began to wonder what the Englishman was made of, that he was 
not jealous. He was made of sterling stuff, against which the worm 
jealousy may gnaw in vain. Jealous of Susey because she danced! 
He might as well have been jealous of a bird because it sang. 

The ball came to an end; and Stewart saw Susey and all that re- 
mained of her blue dress safely packed in her sedan, and was about to 
follow her on foot when Schuloff stopped him. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Haywarde,” he said; ‘‘I need not tell you that I 
am not going to put my head in the lion’s mouth. I am off to-morrow, 
but not for Odessa. Whatever may happen, do not think too harshly 
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of me. I never was a fellow to shirk temptation, and I am in for it 
now. God bless you!” 

Haywarde wrung his hand and hastened on, anxious to follow his 
wife, but was again detained. The hamals who had bronght him 
demanded payment, as he was not going to take them back to the 
hotel; and, as he could not understand one word they said, some time 
passed before they could obtain an interpreter and come to an ex- 
planation. This effected, he made the best of his way back to the 
hotel; and, in reply to his question, was told by the porter that 
madame had been in some time, and had gone to her room, 

That was all right. As he passed through the hall he was hailed by 
some bold Britons in the waiting-room, who-were indulging in sodas- 
and-brandy and talk of the ball. Give your bold Briton the fatness of 
the land where he is entertained, and he cannot resist a soda-and- 
brandy and a talk over the entertainment somewhere else, There are 
no such things as dressing-rooms at Misseri’s, and Susey would be at 
least twenty minutes doffing her war-paint. He would join those bold 
Britons and smoke a cigar for twenty minutes. In that time he heard 
more than he liked about Count Schuloff; not the most recent scandal 
about him; of that, of course, they could say nothing in Haywarde’s 
presence; but of his feats and frailties in general. Haywarde went 
up to his wife’s room, thinking that he had been a little imprudent, 
and feeling glad that this dangerous fascinator, with whom no woman 
was safe, was perhaps even then on the sea. He opened the door, 
and there was darkness. Had she gone to bed? No, He touched the 
coverlet gently for fear he might wake her, but there was no one there, 
Ah, that was it! She had gone to her maid’s room to wait till he came. 
He went to the maid’s room, and there was no light, the maid asleep 
in her chair, but no Susey. 

He could get no answer from the sleepy servant, but that she did 
not know where her mistress was. He rushed down to the porter’s 
lodge and found it closed. The porter had gone to bed, the outer gates 
were locked ; everyone had gone to bed. He roused up Misseri and his 
wife; and those good people—of whom much injustice has been written, 
but of whose kindness to strangers not one hundredth part has been 
recorded—did all they could for him. They woke-up the porter, What 
did he mean by saying that the lady had come in? Well, four ladies 
had come in, and he thought that one of them must be the lady of the 
signor. Had anyone rapped at the door after the signor returned? No, 
the signor was the last in. 

‘“‘ Then,” said Misseri, “ she has been taken to some other house by 
mistake ; perhaps to the British Embassy, or to the Consul-General’s— 
who knows? And there she will remain until the morning. Have no 
fear, sir; she is safe.” 

It was all very well to say, “She is safe; have no fear.” In the 
four years of their married life she had scarcely ever been four hours 
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out of his sight. In a country like this she could not be safe at a 
greater distance from him than his arm could reach to enfold her. But 
what could he do? Dash out into the now-deserted streets, and ask in 
English, where was his wife? Insult her by sending messengers here 
and there, and supposing she could be doing wrong? No! With a 
heavy, aching heart he felt bound to take Misseri’s explanation. She 
had gone home with some friends by mistake. She would turn-up in 
the morning. 

O, the morning! Would it never come? 

It came at last, and with it bad news. The lady was not at the 
Embassy, or the house of the Consul-General ; no one knew where she 
was; but Percy Wylde, commanding the Stationnaire, reported, that when 
going down to his boat after the ball, he had passed a sedan with a lady 
inside, whom he recognised as Mrs. Haywarde, and that as she passed 
she leaned forward as though about to speak, and then fell back and 
passed on; that the hamals took her down a side-street leading towards 
Galata. Why had he not stopped her? Why should he? He thoaght 
she had changed her mind about sleeping at the hotel, and was going 
on board the yacht. He could say no more. The police could. They 
had found a glove and a fan in the street, down which the British 
captain had seen the lady pass, and close to the house where the Count 
Schuloff lodged. They knew also that the Count and a lady had em- 
barked at daylight on board the French steamer for Marseilles. 

Ah, poor Stewart Haywarde! ‘Then friends (?) came out with 
their “ My dear sir, how could you trust her with such a man?” &c. 
The Turkish authorities smiled benignly, as Turkish authorities can 
smile, when he passionately declared that he would venture his life 
that his wife was pure and true—that there must be some fearful 
mistake—she must be detained somewhere. They knew Adolph 
Count Schuloff; they had their own ideas of womankind, and they 
smiled. Nevertheless, for appearance sake, they arrested about forty 
wretched hamals, irrespective of whether they had been at the ball or 
not, and flung them into prison. They arrested the men, women, 
and children who lived near the house where the glove and fan were 
found, and flung them into prison, and then asked triumphantly what 
more could be done. 

Stout, hearty Stewart Haywarde, broken down to the level of a 
child by his grief, could not but accept the general verdict. The 
farewell words of the betrayer rung the death-knell of his. wife's 
honour. She had left him and her child, her boy, for Schuloff. She 
was lost, utterly lost, to them both; but he could save her from the 
lower depths. The Marseilles steamer had to call at the Pirzeus and 
Messina ; the yacht, going straight, would arrive at Marseilles first. 
And so she could, all things provided; but who was to provide now 
that the master-mind was struck down? When she had been four 
days at sea the coal failed, and the rest of the voyage had to be made 
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under sail, so that, when they arrived at Marseilles, the steamer had 
been in forty-eight hours. 

Yes, the Count Schuloff had been a passenger, and there was a 
lady with him. What was she like? Well, they could not say. 
She had gone to her berth directly they embarked at Constantinople, 
and had not left it during the voyage; she was very ill. Susey was 
never ill at sea; but then she might have made illness an excuse for 
not appearing. It became horribly clear to Stewart that his hap- 
piness of the last four years was a dream-——worse, a deception, a 
mockery. Still he could not wholly quench the ashes of that old love, 
and, man of the world as he was, determined to save the mother of his 
child from those lower depths which he knew full well yawned for 
her. His child! Ah, what dagger-thrusts the poor innocent. dealt 
him with its cries of “Mamma, mamma! Go away! I want dear 
mamma !” 

With the British and Russian consuls at his back, he had little 
difficulty in tracing the fugitives. They had gone to Lyons, and 
thither he followed them. Hurrying to the hotel where he had been 
told they were staying, he had the ill-luck to meet Schuloff in the 
street. An ugly word and something worse passed quick as thought, 
and the next morning they faced each other, with the worst of argu- 
ments in their hands. They were in a country where to confess a 
mistake is to be a coward, where the small-sword and the pistol are 
the only means of explanation. A blow had been given in the public 
street, and only blood could wash away the stain. So blood was shed, 
with this (to reasoning minds) ludicrous inconsequence—the injured (by 
the blow) had to wipe out his own injury with his own blood. Count 
Schuloff fell, shot at the first discharge. 

As his second raised him from the ground, he beckoned to Hay- 
warde, and said, “‘ Look here, Haywarde; you’ve been too hasty, and I 
too proud. I can tell you now, what I would have told you before if 
you had not broken-out upon me like that. I did leave Constantinople 
with somebody whom I had no right to take away; but it was not 
Susey. My God, to think such a thing-of her/ Why, the last words 
she spoke to me were praise and love for you—for you! And you— 
don’t think I say so because I cannot answer for my words. Give me 
some brandy, and I—I’ll stand—I can—TI’ll stand up again. I will/ 
I say you are a fool, an idiot—you are” (his English failed him, and 
he hissed out the worst word his adopted language gave him)—‘“ you 
are un liche to doubt Su—Su—” But here excitement sent the blood, 
which had hitherto only stained his lips, surging up into his throat 
till it choked him; and he could say no more for many a weary day. 
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When Stewart Haywarde went back to Pera and renewed his quest, 
explaining that Count Schuloff had been wrongfully suspected, people 
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camel (by running away with his friend’s wife) and strain at a gnat 
(by hesitating to tell a lie to screen her). Where was the lady? Had 
Mr. Haywarde seen the person who was with the Count at Lyons? 
No, Ah, that was a pity! He could have wrung their necks for the 
contemptuous tone in which this was said; but he was too much 
broken, too full of miserable doubts. He had no spirit left. Kinder 
hearts thought it quite natural that he should fight against the public 
verdict for his boy’s sake, and gave him comfort by assisting him in 
his search. Baser creatures took his money, and gave him hope. It 
was not the first time beautiful foreign ladies had been missed for a 
time, Some pashas and great men had permitted themselves to carry 
off beautiful ladies to their harems; but, never fear, the lady would be 
found, only it would cost money ; and so on. 

At the time whereof I write the great Eltchie reigned in the British 
Embassy, and the Grand Turk himself would no more have dared to 
harm an English lady than he would dare to breakfast off hog in Bairam. 
But our simple squire knew not this, and the harpies feasted on his 
purse, which he could refill, and on his heart, which was wasting away. 

At last the place became so hateful to him, and his health so shat- 
tered, that he was obliged to leave. He sailed away for the Turkish 
Archipelago, and listlessly visited its beautiful islands, returning fre- 
quently to Constantinople, to hear from his agents the old story. 
The lady had not been found, but she would be. The money he left 


was spent; they must have more, &c. &c. The poor baby had ceased 
to call for mamma, and shrunk from the gloomy man who clasped him 
so passionately to his breast, or gazed at him so darkly. 


Twelve months passed; carnival time came again, and perhaps 
some rags of the old scandal were dragged about the ballrooms, and 
some sneers indulged in at the poor Englishman who would not be 
satisfied ; when the sharp ring of the night-watchmen’s staves against 
the pavement was heard, and “‘ Yengeen va! Galata da!” was shouted. 
There was a fire in Galata. Only in Galata, It did not matter, then ; 
and so they went on dancing. The alarm-gun boomed out from the 
Fire Tower; breathless scouts ran along through the villages on the 
Bosphorus, only pausing to pant the refrain, “ Yengeen va! Galata da!’ 
as they passed. Hamals bustled along the streets, carrying such ma- 
chines as a gentleman of small means might have to water his flowers, 
and which in Constantinople were called fire-engines; and police hurried 
to the scene, armed with more potent instruments, like Brobdingnagian 
boat-hooks, for pulling down the neighbouring houses and so confining 
the conflagration. Thieves from all quarters “ assisted,’ and folks who 
had anything to lose in the street that was ablaze broke into houses in 
the next and took what they could, as the only means of insurance 
against their inevitable loss, Pull down a house with a boat-hook ; 
break in and plunder a shop in Fleet-street because there is a fire in 
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Fetter-lane—impossible! Well, go to Constantinople and judge for 
yourself the next time “‘ Yengeen va/” is bawled out. 

The fire as usual burned on as long as it had anything to burn; and 
when the ashes were cold, the proprietors of the destroyed houses began 
to rebuild them of the very same bandbox materials as had just been 
blazing. It was the will of God, and God was great. Whose dogs 
were they, that they should fly in the face of Allah? Bricks, stone, 
iron! Inshallah! and if Allah willed it, would not they burn too ? 

In digging the foundations for a new house near that before which 
the glove and fan of the missing lady had been found, the workmen 
came upon something which frightened them. It will not do to find 
anything extraordinary in Turkey, if you are a Turk‘and want to keep 
out of trouble; so they sent for the police, who got frightened too as 
soon as they saw how that something (a sack) was tied, and sent for 
the British janizary, who, as soon as he opened it, ran off to his Consul, 
and begged him for the love of Allah to come. 

In the sack, tied with what had been the cord of an opera-cloak, 
they found a female skeleton, perfect all but the hands, and some rags 
of blue. They dug and dug till they found the hands, on one of 
which still hung a poor little turquoise-ring, too poor to be hacked off 
by the murderers of the “ nice little woman in blue.” 

Murdered she had been for her diamonds—those diamonds she had 
put off her pretty throat and wrists as too grand, but had worn after 
all to please her husband. She was doomed from the moment she 
entered the ballroom. The dismal story was all cleared up by the 
time Stewart Haywarde next returned on his hopeless quest. Three 
miserables—two of them the hamals who had carried her from the ball 
—were impaled, and it was said that their employer—a Greek, to 
whom some of the jewels had been traced—had died by his own hand 
in prison. It may be so, but some one bearing a strong family like- 
ness to him was killed soon afterwards in a gambling brawl at Cairo. 
The diamonds were never recovered, and the Greek was a rich man 
when arrested. What will not one give for his life? Some one was 
poisoned in the prison, that was indubitable. 

I have seldom seen a man so cut-up as was Percy Wylde when I 
told him the sad fate of his “nice little woman in blue.” 

“T should have known,” he said, half crying, “ that there was some- 
thing wrong when I passed her chair. It was then, perhaps, that she 
first suspected they were taking her wrong. O, if she had only spoken! 
But I suppose the poor plucky little thing did not like to own she was 
frightened.” 

Of Stewart Haywarde it is best to say but little. He collected the 
remains of his darling, and carried them over the sea to what had been 
her happy home, with a sad but peaceful heart. There was no doubt 
now to torture him. He was not all alone : he had her child and her 
memory—as pure as the gems which had cost her her innocent life. 





A LOVER’S LEGACY 


May I gaze unchecked on my darling dead ? 
May I clasp the hands now the life is gone ? 

May I kiss the brow now the bloom is fled ? 
Ay, ay, God knows, a precious boon ! 


Ah, cold, cold hands, which once I knew 
Thriliing warm to the finger-tips ! 

Ah, shrouded eyes, whence the love-light flew, 
And ah, the pain of those parted lips ! 


Yes, love, I could tell our secret now, 

And laugh with scorn at their swift surprise ; 
Nor bring a blush to that placid brow, 

Nor bring a tear to those tranquil eyes. 


Ah, no! Could I prate in a moment’s pride 

Of a hope that was wholly mine and thine ; 
Of a pleasure by pain half purified, 

Of a love by thy death made half divine ? 


You bear the branch and the blossom, sweet, 
Some faded leaves you have left, that’s all ; 
A few fond whisperings to repeat, 
A few fond memories to recall. 


Yet my leaves have the lily fragrance still, 
And I would not barter a single one 
For the golden glow of the flow’r on the sill, 
With its wealth and warmth out there in the sun. 
L. ST. B. 


B.N. C., Oxford. 
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